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Message to readers 


This issue goes worldwide, to the more than 40,000 graduates of 
Loyola, Sir George Williams and Concordia. As some of you know, in- 
creased production and postal costs have forced the University to cut 
back distribution of Concorpia University Magazine on a regular basis. Right 
now, the magazine is mailed only to university donors, Canadian 
residents living outside Quebec and, to the extent possible, recent 
graduates living in Quebec. 

Last June, the magazine was sent to all graduates to announce 
Concordia’s $25 million capital campaign. Much of that issue focused 
on the University Library Centre and other projects on the downtown 
campus. This issue of the magazine's capital campaign report, BuiDIne 
TOGETHER, has a decidedly Loyola focus. 

We hope these special sections spark your interest in helping 
Concordia meet its campaign objectives, and that your link with the 
University will continue to be an enduring one. 

In the next few weeks, you will be hearing from your respective alumni 
presidents about changes in the structure of alumni organization, and 
about the newly formed Concordia Alumni Association. They will also 
report on the alumni phase of Concordia’s capital campaign. 

As indicated above, anyone making a donation to the University’s 
annual fund drives (as distinct from the capital campaign) receives the 
magazine regularly. (Cheques may be made out to the Concordia Trust 
Fund, and sent to the Concordia University Alumni Association, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8.) 

For our part, we hope to be able to continue the practice of sending 
out a worldwide issue of the magazine at least once each year. 

Best wishes for the holiday season. 
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LETTERS 


Non-event story 


I WAS MOST PLEASED to read your recent article 
entitled ''Retooling to Succeed” in the June/July 
‘83 issue of CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

It is all too rare that we see good articles on 
learning disabilities, as the larger newspapers 
and magazines rarely feature such non-event 
stories. The truth is, however, that one in ten 
individuals has some form of learning 
‘disability and so many of these people either 
don't realize or are too embarrassed to admit 
that they are victims of this ‘‘invisible 
handicap." 

The few articles or community TV/radio. 
shows which choose to feature this issue from 
time to time usually result in our receiving an 
onslaught of telephone calls and letters from 
people seeking help for days and weeks after 
they appear. 

As an alumna of Concordia, I am most pleased 
you have seen fit to let us know what our 
graduates are doing in a very important field. 
Perhaps individuals who have read the article 
would like to know where to go for help and it 
would be most helpful if a small mention of 
QACLD could be made in your next issue, 
stating that individuals with learning problems, 
their parents, teachers and other professionals 
can get help from the Association. 

I have enclosed some information on our 
activities and would be most pleased to answer 
any further questions. 


Carolyn Sharp 
Director of Administrative Services 
Quebec Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities 

The association offers recreational and tutorial 
services for children with learning disabilities, and 
organizes information meetings for parents and 
teachers. It also acts as a referral service for 
distressed parents. Membership is open to parents, 
professionals and anyone else concerned with 
children with learning disabilities. Besides ples as 
an information service and lobby group for learning 


disabled children, the association conducts research. 


It does not prescribe particular treatments, 
however. The Quebec Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities is located at 1181 Mountain 
(H3G 122). Carolyn Sharp can be reached at 
861-5518. 


One language, or the other 
I READ WITH great interest Dr. Russell Breen's 
excellent article in the July 1983 ConcoRDIA 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

At McGill in 1950 about seven percent of 
students had French names. I have checked the 


list of graduates still living, for that year, in the 
Graduates Directory. 

Very little French was spoken on the McGill 
campus at that time. I cannot be sure that the 
seven percent I counted actually came from 
French speaking families, but I left out the ones 
who seemed unlikely. 

In the McGill language melting pot it is 
probable that among the Jewish group, many 
spoke French very well and Syrian groups often 
speak French with great ease. Hearing French 
spoken did not mean a native French-Canadian 
was present... 

In 1950 at McGill I tried to use English at all 
times, to improve my knowledge of it. I almost 
avoided using French to take advantage of the 
full immersion. Immersion sometimes amounted 
to near-drowning, and the brain damage may 
still be there! The effort in learning a second 


language is enormous. It does not come by 
osmosis or intuition, if one wants to go beyond 
the ability to order a meal or exchange tennis 
balls over a net. Those who kindly put up with 
my pygmalion-like experimentation at the time 
deserve perpetual gratitude. 

Today I suppose a francophone, in Dr. Breen's 
meaning, is not trying as hard to learn English, 
and may not have to. 

I cannot predict the situation 50 years hence, 
but the fluently bilingual, {if they exist}, would 
still need about two life-times of daily practice 
and reading in both languages. 

In 1954, fifty years after Mr. Ougthred's 
conference, he was not yet completely wrong, 
except as to population figures. But now... 


Jean “John” Caron, MD 
Meridian, Mississipi 
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FIRST, THIS WORD ON HUMILITY 


HERE HAS been much concern recently 

because the hypothetical average university 
teacher is getting older. The reason is that the 
days of rapid growth are over. Not for years to 
“come, if ever, will we be providing jobs for 
thousands of fresh, young teachers as we did in 
the exciting days of the sixties and early 
seventies. Young blood and new ideas — that's 
what we'll be missing. The prospect is that 
universities will become dull and stodgy places 
staffed with tired and old-fashioned 
curmudgeons. What a lot of nonsense! 

Let us leave aside, for the moment, the 
implication that universities were once vibrant 
and exciting. With the right teacher and the 
right students, sometimes they were; sometimes 
they still are; and sometimes they will be in the 
future. But there was no special golden age a 
decade or two ago. The fact is that fresh and 
new ideas have nothing to do with youth. A 
fresh outlook is an innate quality that some 
people just seem to have — and have for life. 
Similarly, stodgy older people usually began as 
stodgy younger people. That's why an aging 
Buckminster Fuller was more innovative than 
the rest of us whatever our ages. The young 
graduate is just as likely (and all too likely) to be 
a pompous, stuffed shirt mired in traditionalist 
ignorance as the oldest professor. The oldest 
professor is just as likely (and too little likely} to 
be as fresh as the youngest graduate. If the 
expansion of the sixties taught us nothing else, it 
should have taught us that. There is a problem 
coming, but it is the absence of new faces rather 
than of new ideas that will be the problem. 

You see, of all professional groups, university 
teachers are perhaps the poorest equipped to 
live in harmony with each other — or even with 
themselves. Let's take this in stages. 

University teachers are expected to have 
towering intellects. Students expect it; the public 
expects it. It comes with the territory. But, for 
the most part, we don't have towering intellects; 
and it's unreasonable to expect that we should. 
We may score high on intelligence tests, but that 
is at least partly because we design the tests. We 
are simply quite ordinary people with the 
difference that we are highly trained in fields 
that our society happens to respect more than 
such equally demanding and equally worthy 
fields as automobile repairing or price fixing. If 
there is any difference, it is that our training 
goes so far in combining narrowness and 
intensity that it goes far to make our learning 





counterproductive. 

Perhaps it would help to think of a university 
teacher as an ultralight airplane, one of those 
flimsy types with a lawnmower engine. But this 
one has a two-thousand horsepower V-16 
mounted in its little nose. For all of its roaring 
and thrashing, it can never lift that massive 
engine into the air. But the little airplane has to 
try so it plows the ground in dusty circles until 






Sam 


it comes to a disgruntled stop at last, its little 
propeller all tattered and scored. Of course, if 
the little airplane had some humility, it could 
accept its inability to fly, and would content 
itself with doing some useful task at ground 
level. But little airplanes can't afford humility, 
not when they want a watching world to think 
they are big airplanes. 

Then there is the question of teaching. 
University teachers have, as a major 
requirement of the profession, the responsibility 
to teach. But, typically, they have no training 
whatever as teachers. Can you imagine what an 
ordeal it is to try to make a living at something 
you know nothing about? Oh, there are at least 
two ingenious ways around the problem. One is 
to pretend that it is the student's task to extract 
imagined brilliance from the professor's mind. 
This technique is usually known as MAINTAINING 
HIGH STANDARDS. Another method is to regard 
teaching as contemptibly secondary to the 


higher aims of scholarship. This is known as 
STRESSING ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE. {An advantage 
of this approach is that the teacher doesn't have 
to actually do any research so long as he talks 
about it, and so long as he knows at least one 
person socially who once did research). There is 
another method — to bandy educational theories 
as though one knows something about them. But 
that doesn't fool anyone except, of course, the 
bandier. 

Public image and occupational incompetence 
— these are the causes of the problem we face 
with aging faculties. All of our academic training 
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with its stress on competition and oneupman- 
ship intensifies it. We face each other and will 
face each other for years to come, raw bundles 
of fear and jealousy and insecurity with absurd 
facades that won't permit us to admit to our 
human limitations. My God; how we are going 
to hate each other! 

As one of the new faces of the sixties and 
seventies, I wish I could say that we brought 
new ideas. But now, in the eighties and looking 
at the best of what Concordia has to offer (and 
its best is very good indeed}, it's clear that most 
of the best was begun decades before our 
arrival. What we did bring was much simpler, a 
rotation of new faces, a bit of novelty that put 
off the day when academics would have to 
confront each other — and themselves. 

Now the day can be put off no longer. 
Unless... Maybe... Look at me, everybody. 
I'm a real big airplane. Roar-r-r-r-r. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF MONTREAL 


S A CHILD IN LONDON, Aline Gubbay used to 

take different routes to school each day — 
she loved to wander on foot and linger in front 
of houses along the way, looking at the 
architectural details. She also loved to board a 
bus after class, cross Westminster Bridge, and 
visit the National Gallery. 

Now in her mid fifties, Gubbay has never lost 
her sense of exploration, nor her passion for art 
and architecture. Her home in Westmount is 
enchantingly filled with drawings, paintings, 
prints, rugs, sculptures, and other treasures 
collected on travels around the world, all 
watched over by a mask of an Indian elephant 
god said to sweep away evil with his trunk. 

But there are also black-and-white 
photographs on display, showing familiar sites in 
Montreal, such as the Mother House of the 
Congrégation de Notre-Dame order of nuns at 


Sherbrooke and Atwater, and Habitat '67 at Cité 
du Havre. For as much as Gubbay enjoys trips 
abroad, she is equally fascinated by the life and 
culture of her adopted city. 

In fact, she has spent nearly a decade ferreting 
out information in municipal archives, talking to 
architects, art historians, and other researchers, 
and walking day after day with notebook and 
camera in hand in order to document local 
buildings and monuments. She has taught a 
course, given guest lectures, and written and 
illustrated two books on the subject. 

''T want people to enjoy looking at what's 
around them," she says with almost breathless 
enthusiasm. ''The city is such a wonderful thing, 
crammed with history and tradition. You don't 
have to go to. a museum; you can learn so much 
just by walking around. Montreal is 
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marvellously rich in its buildings, including 
domestic architecture. The variety of the 
streetscape here amazes me.’ 

It was as a mature student in fine arts at 
Concordia in the early 1970s that Gubbay was 
introduced formally to Canadian art and 
architecture by Professor Russell Harper. After 
completing a BFA in 1974, she decided to 
continue with an MFA and, under Harper's 
direction, she wrote her thesis on public 
monuments in Montreal. 

She concentrated on three principal Quebec 
sculptors: Philippe Hébert, known for the de 
Maisonneuve monument in Place d'Armes; 
George Hill, who produced the memorial to one 
of the fathers of confederation, Georges-Etienne 
Cartier, at the foot of Mount Royal; and Alfred 


Laliberté, whose sculpture of Dollard des 


Ormeaux stands in Lafontaine Park. Using a 
camera to record the monuments she was 
studying came naturally to Gubbay — before 
moving to Canada in 1956 with her husband 
Eric, she had apprenticed as a portrait 
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We derived our architecture from London, Paris, and 
Edinburgh and ended up with something unique 


photographer in England. 

While working towards her master's degree, 
Gubbay expanded her slide collection to include 
churches, commercial establishments, hotels, 
and private homes, and she developed a course 
for Concordia's continuing education 
department, called ‘Discovering Montreal.'’ She 
also helped the Westmount Historical 
Association complete an inventory of historic 
buildings. Then she and a fellow Westmounter, 
Sally Hooff, established a publishing house, 
Trillium Books, and co-authored Montreal's Little 
Mountain: A Portrait of Westmount. 

Encouraged by the success of this book, which 
sold 6,000 copies, Gubbay raised funds from 
several sources, such as the Samuel and Saidye 
Bronfman Family Foundation, to publish 
another book on her own last year — Montreal, 
The Mountain and The River. With a bilingual 
text and over three hundred black-and-white 


photographs by Gubbay, it traces the history of 
the city through its buildings and monuments; 
essentially, it serves as a lively guided tour of 
both well-known and lesser known areas. 

Gubbay has been busy promoting her new 
book and, until recently, even acting as her own 
distributor, as well as teaching a history of 
costume course at LaSalle College and a history 
of art course at the Visual Arts Centre. 
However, she has already begun to think about 
another architectural study she intends to do, 
either independently or within a PhD program 
at Concordia. 

T'd like to make a comparison between 
Montreal and cities like London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, and New York," she explains. ‘We've 
derived our architecture from these cities, yet 
we've ended up with something unique." 


— LOUISE ABBOTT 


MUSIC OF A COMPELLING SORT 


T WEEZLING SNARLS. That's what music 
professor Kevin Austin calls perhaps his 
best known composition, the amplified result of 
a chainsaw and sledgehammer chomping their 
way through a piano. 

''T start by just playing the inside of the piano 
with my fingers on the strings,'’ says Austin, 
“and after a while I slowly get a little violent, 
and begin cutting the strings, and then I get my 
hammer and chisel.'’ 

The resulting tweezles and snarls are picked 
up on mikes strategically positioned on the 
piano, then fed through synthesizers before the 
melange is piped through loudspeakers to a 
startled audience. ''It takes about two and a half 
hours."’ 

Austin stalks the experimental side of music 
with the enthusiasm of a moose hunter in fall. 
In 1976, a $5,000 Canada Council grant helped 
him launch a series of 15 concerts at the 
Montreal Children's Hospital, in theatres and in 
other venues. These involved electronic 
concerts, and what Austin calls ''Soundwalks’’. 

"You don't talk for four hours,'’ Austin 
explains. ''You just walk and listen. You visit St. 
Joseph's Oratory, or walk through downtown. 
Some people take the option of putting on dark 
glasses and cotton wool over their eyes. But you 
aren't allowed to talk. To do this is to see how 
important sound is. It enhances our awareness 
of sound." 

Austin is a graduate of McGill where he took 


two degrees in composition before moving to his 
teaching post at Sir George in 1970. Back then, 
it was a one-man music department with 75 
students under Phil Cohen who designed a 
curriculum that remains almost unchanged to 
this day. Now there are close to 300 music 
students and a staff of 10. While the department 





Kevin Austin: Heightening our aural sense 


has grown, resources and manpower fall 
desperately short of meeting popular demand. 
There were 220 applicants this year for only 70 
places. 

But, as Austin acknowledges, Concordia's 
music department isn't for everyone. ''We often 
interview people who are fine musicians but 
who wouldn't be happy here."’ Concordia isn’t 
in the business of turning out international 
concert pianists, he says, because that job is 
already being done elsewhere. Austin sees the 
department's role as providing a sound all-round 
musical education. 

Its jazz program is said to be the strongest in 
town largely because, Austin thinks, the 
department is so loosely structured. The 
program has spawned a number of jazz 
ensembles that perform regularly. He describes 
jazz history classes as ‘filled to the rafters’’. 

But listening to Austin talk about his 
electronic music studio, one is reminded of 
those sad conversations one overhears when 
someone is being demolished by a loan manager 
in a bank. Austin stretches every dollar and 
built his studio on a quarter of the $28,000 that 
he estimates went into the equivalent facility at 
Université de Montréal. McGill, he says, has 
five studios, including a $500,000 recording 
studio. ''We just have the one, and there's just 
not enough studio time to go around. 

“I can take 18 people a year, and that's only 
because the studio is used 24 hours a day, and 


12 hours a day during the summer." He could p> 
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p only take on three of this year's 45 applicants 


for his program. 


Electro sounds here to stay 

Austin has been building his studio for the last 
10 years. Squashed into a room that can't be 
bigger than a large bathroom is the fret board of 
a grand piano, with a key board in front, wired 
to a computer-looking contraption that lurks 
above it. Across the room, more circuitry, and 
oscillators. There's also a $12,000 synthesizer, 
an eight track recorder, stereo tape decks and a 
jumble of processing hardware — filters, 
equalizers and compressors. 

It's here that the few lucky enough to get in 
will learn the skills to work in radio and 
television, recording studios and any variety of 
production houses. 

Audiences are fast developing the ability to 
listen and understand new sounds," says Austin, 
whose monthly concerts measure increasing 
interest. ‘Electronic music is still young. The 
sounds to be heard outside of a theatrical or 
visual environment are basically only 30 years 
old,’ he explains, ''You only go back to the '50s 
for the first purely electronic music. 

In a way electronic music first emerged 
through film, because horror films of the '30s 
needed those sound effects."’ Austin compares 
the emergence of electronic music with the 
introduction of the trombone. ‘Mozart used it in 
his religious music to symbolize the eternal and 
Monteverdi used it in Orpheus to symbolize 
Hell. 

The trombone was considered at the time to 
be an instrument of the devil and was used for 
sound effect. Today that sound effect is just 
another part of an orchestra.'’ Austin predicts 
that electronic music will be around for an 
equally long stay. ‘Listen to the video-electronic 
music in ‘Star Wars’ — it's gradually becoming 
part of the general vocabulary of music.’ 

Right now, composer Austin is preparing a 
multi-media event that should be ready by 
February. ‘The Secret Passions of the 
Strawberry Rhinoceros'’ is based on a painting 
he has been working on for the past two and a 
half years. The electronic concert will feature a 
backdrop of 400 slides he has prepared for the 
show. 

It seems like only yesterday when Kevin 
Austin used to play the tuba in the Alouette 
Football Club Band. — Simon TwisTon DAVIES 


Renovator and prof Dale Doreen: Standing in front of an entrepreneurial experience 





BOOTSTRAPS ARE COMING BACK 


F REE ENTERPRISING — long the preserve of 
immigrants and other independent spirits 
— is fast gaining institutional respectability. 
Courses on entrepreneurship are rapidly 
accumulating on the business curriculum and . 
students are signing up by the hundreds, at 
Concordia at any rate. 

Students are now learning that they have to 
create their own opportunities,"’ says 
administration professor Dale Doreen. Doreen 
and others in the Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration are now working on plans to set 
up what they're calling an ‘entrepreneurship 
centre’ which will serve in part as a venture 
capital bank for students to borrow from to set 
up their own businesses. 

Their new businesses might only provide 
summer work for students at first, but the 
gamble is that some will be successful enough to 
convert to year-round ventures. The centre is 
also intended to be a workshop for monitoring 
businesses and for hashing out the dos and 
don'ts of establishing new businesses. Doreen 
won't be quoted on exactly when the centre will 
be operating: ''It will take time before a 
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comprehensive project like this can be instituted 
successfully.” 

Peter Schwartz, newly appointed head of 
Concordia’s Centre for Management Studies, 
which will work closely with the new centre, 
acknowledges that planners have still to settle 
on what all the centre's activities will be. But 
Schwartz, who still holds down his post as 
director of marketing and pricing at CN Rail, 
says it's easy to explain the link between 
management studies and entrepreneurship. 
Large companies like ours are more and more 
interested in the training of good entrepreneurs 
because it's simply good business practice." 

The CN executive goes on to explain how his 
company increasingly looks to independent 
subcontractors to do a host of jobs that used to 
be handled by cn staff. When cN Hotels farmed 
out concessions to private companies, results 
improved, he says. '’The same applies to the 
cleaning of freight cars, pool car companies and 
freight forwarding, to name a few examples. 
The ‘Mother Company’ (that tends to every 
aspect of a business in-house) is fast fading out," 
Schwartz says. 


aliseg apney)-weal 








Peter Schwartz 


In this, he's joined by Doreen who 
paraphrases Norman Macrae, deputy editor of 
The Economist, in a recent paper on 
entrepreneurship: ''Macrae... predicts that 
where it had been fashionable in the past for a 
company to boast about how large it was and 
how many employees it has, it will in the future 
become fashionable to boast about the amount 
~ of work that the company has subcontracted, 
and how profitable it is as a result."’ 

As the information revolution strengthens 
links between the workplace and the home 
computer, it's conceivable that subcontracting 
work in the future will extend to secretarial 
help. ‘People must be trained to be self 
sufficient — it's a new world outlook,’ says 
Doreen who started out at twelve as an 
entrepreneur running a hot dog stand at the 
family-owned amusement park in upstate New 
York. (After overhead was covered, Doreen 
netted 80 Yankee dollars that summer). 

Doreen later studied at the University of 
Alabama and the Wharton School and worked in 
business both in the U.S. and Europe, at one 
point losing a partner who skipped off with the 
company funds. Right now, he runs a real estate 
and renovation operation in downtown 
Montreal. 

His new world outlook gets a qualified 
reception from Robert Dainow, coordinator of 
small businesses in Concordia's management 
department. ''Some people do better on their 
own than others. In any case, a recent college 
graduate doesn't always make the best 
entrepreneur,"' he cautions. ''Running your own 
company when everything is new can be 
stimulating, but also very limiting in the long 
run because you have more latitude working 
with a large corporation where there are so 
many resources at your fingertips.'’ Dainow 
himself runs his own consulting practice for 
small businesses in developing countries. 


Up and coming entrepreneurs 
- Doreen's bootstraps approach has its 
followers. Marc Tremblay, 24, a graduate of the 
recreation and leisure program, set up a wind- 
surfing business in Ste-Agathe this summer with 
three partners. Les Sports du Vent cleared 
$15,000, and plans for expansion are underway. 
“Dale changed my life,’ Tremblay says. ''I've 
always wanted to combine work with leisure, 
and now I can do it permanently.'' Tremblay 
does admit being owner, accountant, marketing 
manager and financier all at once provides 
challenges. 

Cindy Ramelson, 21, offered her computer 
talents to Steinberg for nothing last summer, she 





Cindy Ramelson 


says. ''I updated their programs which gave me 
the experience I needed.'’ Now that she's got it, 
Ramelson says, the company will give her 
summer work next year. 

Stephanie Kovalchuk, 20, a marketing major, 
spent $300, and got $800 in return, running a 
crafts business out of her basement and 
patrolling a boutique market around the city and 
up into the Laurentians. Her figures, made of 
wood, flowers, leaves and plastic, are still selling 
well. ''I'm surprised how much I learned even 
when people didn't want my creations." 

Her brother, Bill, 21, a marketing graduate, 
got work on the recommendation of Robert 
Dainow through the Management Excellence in 
Small Business Scholarship program. ‘'I never 
heard of the program before, but the job (with 
an engineering firm) worked out very well.” 
Work involved developing teaching aids to 
update employees in new work methods. 

Radu Pavoschi, 22, ran a computer camp in 
the Laurentians during the summer, investing 
$5000 on Atari equipment initially, but clearing 
$3000 at summer's end. ''l found parents were 
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Once companies boasted how many employees they had; 
soon the boast will be how much work they subcontract out 





Radu Pavoschi 


very keen on introducing their children to 
computer training,’ says Pavoschi who plans to 
keep up the summer sessions at least till he 
completes his degree studies in computer 
science. 

What makes a good entrepreneur? 
Determination, the ability to set goals, hard 
work and a desire to be independent are some 
of the characteristics that stand out,'’ Doreen 
says. He also says that entrepreneurs, while not 
gamblers, are often more interested in seeing 
how far they can take their businesses than in 
making a lot of money. Women, he adds, 
probably have a better time making it in their 
own businesses because there aren't the barriers 


to women often encountered in large companies. 


What are some of the promising areas? The 
communications and leisure industries are the 
big ones, Doreen guesses, though he doesn't like 
being quoted on the subject. He pictures a host 
of new cottage industries and small service 
operations flourishing out of basements in the 
next 20 years as the floppy disc spins its way 
across the land. — COMBINED 
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BILL ARDELL WANTS YOU TO 
KNOW COLES LIKE McDONALD'S 


by Gerry Green 


Ross through Spalding and other com- 

panies, then to a Québecor subsidiary 
which he left after a successful stint as president, 
William Ardell (SGW BCom’'66) landed up at 
Coles Book Stores. First as vp, then only months 
later, as president. 

Only days into the top job, there was a call from 
a B.C. government official. The Coles Total Study 
Edition of Macbeth, it turned out, wasn't quite 
total. The ministry of education, which had ap- 
proved the text, wanted to know what was up — 
because it was being accused of censorship. 

They didn't know what was going on, and I, of 
course, didn't know what the hell was going on,’’ 
Ardell said. But he was soon to find out. Apparent- 
ly, a high school student had been following a 
radio version of Macbeth with his Total Study Edi- 
tion. And just as the play began to pick up speed 
“All of a sudden there was this blip!" 

In the Total Study Edition, that is. The radio ver- 
sion stretched on for another 11 lines. Later, on a 
radio hotline show, the student's angry mother 
phoned to demand to know why the officially ap- 
proved text was cut. An astonished official said he 
wasn't aware of the omission, and promised to 
look into it. 

Ardell was phoned. At this point, the pressure 


\ FTER A SUCCESSFUL CLIMB from Touche 


i 


was on: the csc, the Toronto Star, and CITY-TV 
were all busy warming up the switchboard at 
Coles’ headquarters just off the 401 in the subur- 
ban sprawl west of Toronto. 

The files were pulled out and an explanation 
was pulled together. And Ardell at last found 
some solid ground. The text, it turned out, was 
prepared by one of the country's leading 
Shakespeare scholars — the late Sid Lamb, who 
devoted his career, in fact, to Sir George's English 
department. ‘Lamb was reasonably correct 
because in the late '50s and early ‘60s, when the 
text was prepared, there was considerable debate 
over what was pure, as opposed to bowdlerized 
Shakespeare. He decided the 11 lines weren't the 
real thing.'’ The new president announced that 
the firm was prepared to take a fresh look at 
where scholars stood on the question.* 


*Shakespeare has had hundreds of interpretors, inter- 
polators and inventors follow him with as many different 
editions over the years. It is widely believed that the 
Hecate scenes in acts III and IV were the work of someone 
else, for example. Arden edition editor Ken Muir points 
out in one case, an entry notice for the three witches when 
they are supposedly already on stage. ‘Macbeth is a 
mess,"’ says English professor Edward Pechter. ''It re- 
quires constant editorial intervention." 
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oles Notes 






But you know the amazing thing? That edition 
had been around all these years — in England, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, here, 


everywhere — and the omission hadn't been pick- 
ed up till then!'’ What was more amazing to some’ 


was the realization that Coles was now enjoying 
respectability. 

Coles Notes used to get you into trouble with 
some teachers only a few years before. Now 
school boards were authorizing them. 

The notes have gained in stature,"’ Ardell 
agreed. He wasn't sure why, but guessed that 
authorities now regarded the notes as useful learn- 
ing aids for something like Shakespeare because 
older forms of English were hardly comprehensi- 
ble to many students today. Possibly the case for 
the Bard, but notes for an Atwood novel? '’Well, 
people now look on the notes as reasonable criti- 
ques of major works."’ 

Of course, there will always be hold-outs. 
English professor Harry Hill earned a reputation 
for pitched battles with Coles, at one point re- 
questing the Loyola book store not to stock them. 
When that request was turned down, Hill took to 


buying up every available copy that pertained to 


his reading lists, to prevent his students getting 
hold of them. 

The notes continue to be good for us,'’ Ardell 
said. Although they represent only four percent of 
company volume, he agreed they accounted for 
nearly 100 percent of the company's reputation. 
Ask anyone what colour our stores are, and he'll 
say black and yellow. But we haven't had a black 
and yellow store in the chain's history. They get 
the idea from the covers on the notes." The chain 
is going through a cosmetic lift to capitalize on 
that image right now. 


Brian McDowell 


Shelves were so jammed with books, people 
ripped them trying to get a look at the covers 








William Ardell: tracking progress of each and every book 





"Well known professors’, or the occasional 
graduate student, are approached when the need 
for a new set of notes arises. This happens when a 
book earns something like ''classic'' status and 
looks like it's going to be on the curriculum for a 
good, long stay. ‘It might be a Margaret Atwood 
or something else.’ Ardell was asked how he 
guessed Atwood would react to being notesified, 
and for the first and only time in the interview the 
Coles president seemed stopped in his tracks: '' 
don't know, I really don't know... Well, I guess I'd 
like to think she'd feel honoured." 


Reviving an ailing giant 

The pause gave Ardell a chance to move conver- 
sation over to the things he really likes talking 
about — how he's taking Canada's largest 
bookstore chain into greener pastures after a 
dangerously sluggish ride through a recessionary 
swamp. 

In April, Canadian Business joked that what the 
firm needed most was a good Coles Notes manual 
on how to run its own affairs. The magazine 
pointed out that when Southam Inc. bought the 
company from Jack Cole in 1978, it was growing 
at a staggering 42 percent a year. Since then, 
things had gone rapidly downhill. Coles lost six 
million dollars in 1982 alone. It looked like 
Southam had taken the best item in Canadian 
retailing and run it into the ground with the speed 
of an MX missile. 

That was the situation Ardell walked into, brief- 
ly as vice president, then as president little more 
than a year ago. ‘There was a major bloodflow,' 
Ardell said, hardly contradicting the Canadian 
Business account. ''There had been excessive buy- 
ing, some bad buys and no real inventory control. 
We didn't even know what we had in the end. The 
shelves in our stores were so jammed with books, 
people were ripping them just trying to pull them 
out to get a look at them. 

''So the first thing we did was we stopped buy- 
ing books — very risky when it's just before 
Christmas.'' The season accounts for a quarter of 
annual trade. '’We stripped the stores, we faced 
the books so people could see them, and we 
started rotating titles and moving inventory out. 
All of a sudden people were buying."’ 

Letting people see the covers seemed kind of ob- 
vious. ''Yes,"’ Ardell agreed. ''Very obvious, and 
that's why I call our recovery program ‘Back to 
basics’.'’ He worked his way around his desk to 
point to a picture blow-up leaning up against it. 
“You see our new signage? It's bright and pun- 
chy.’ Signs, hanging at right angles from the 
walls, announce various book categories. ''Now 
you can see where everything is, right from the 
front of the store.” 
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The bookstores are parcels of retail space. If 
widgets could be sold effectively, we'd sell them 





The system makes for better browsing. Half of 
book store purchases are impulse buys. ‘Lunch 
hour browsers who haven't gone into the store 
with any defined need.'' And just so customers 
don't forget what store they're in, the Coles logo is 
repeated again and again in signs hanging in lines 
across the ceiling. ‘Not garish, but the subliminal 
is constantly there.'' The black and yellow motif 
that everyone seemed to think prevailed in Coles 
stores is now actually in place, softened with 
russet textures ''that people feel comfortable 
with". : 

Ardell said Coles lacked store to store design 
consistency before the current plan was devised 
for the chain's 240-odd stores. The new look will 
be completed chain-wide in about a year and a 
half's time. The bookseller said he wants Coles to 
have a trademark stamp as strong as Canadian 
Tire's or McDonald's so that the Coles customer 
used to his outlet in a Winnipeg mall will get an 
easy radar fix on a Toronto mall outlet, should he 
happen to move east. 

He is, in fact, inclined to think of his outlets not 
as bookstores, but as a retail space. ‘We're in- 
cidentally in the book business,"’ he said at one 
point. ''If widgets could be sold effectively in the 
stores, we'd sell them." 


Inside a Coles store 

The familiar bins of bargain books still earn 
Coles a reputation. Who's likely to forget getting 
The Bronfman Dynasty at $4.99 when it's going for 
nearly four times that down the street? But what 
isn't so well known is that the variety of titles 
equals or betters that of most other stores accor- 
ding to Canada’s busiest bookseller — in any 
category. ''We're also developing strong 
children's and teen's sections because they're the 
readers of tomorrow. The ‘60's kids are coming 
on, and their parents are far more discerning 
about what they read. 

Computer books at seven or eight! The Hardy 
Boys are over with at six and seven,'' Ardell sug- 
gested. ''The quality of reading has improved 
dramatically — there's still a lot of popular 
romances with the young female market, no ques- 
tion — but they're reading quality books as well.” 

When Carl and Jack Cole wanted to shake up in- 
ventory and get a little excitement going, they sold 
books by the pound. Their successors don't do 
that any more, but under Bill Ardell, the firm is 
just as keen on moving inventory. Books are ar- 
ranged around the core. The Joy of Cooking is a 
core book because it has been selling for a zillion 
years and shows no sign of stopping. 

Then there are the best sellers, and they're 
given 90 days to prove themselves. That can mean 
getting a three-month renewal on their shelf life in 


the best seller section, and if success continues, 
renewal is extended again, possibly giving even- 
tual entrée to the core. If the book slips as a best 
seller, it moves toward what's called the fringe 
category. If the book falters really badly, it is mov- 
ed right off the shelves. ‘Even big name authors 
can lay eggs," cautioned Ardell. 

We track every book nationally.'' Where does 
he draw the line? '’Selling one out of five books in 
a month is unacceptable. If it's a $20 book, it 
means 80 retail dollars are tied up all that time. 
But you'd be surprised how few books are sold out 
of a store — there's a wide variety but few in 
number. If we had 3000 copies of one book across 
the chain, and we sold 10 per store, we'd consider 
that an excellent sale,'' he said. "One thing about 
the book business is you can't have static inven- 
tories — you've constantly got to introduce new 
books." 

It's hard to imagine any but a handful of Cana- 
dian authors surviving in the hubbub of the Coles 
warehouse as pallet loads of books are busily 
shunted hither and thither. ‘We support Cana- 
diana, but they're better off in Canadiana stores, 
or W.H. Smith's, where there is a more discerning 
reader. But I can't say I support it totally: We have 
to place in our stores what our customers ask for, 
and if there isn't a high demand for Canadian 
authors, it would be foolish to stock our stores 
heavily because we'd just be losing money." 

Right now, Coles is trying to mop up losses in- 
curred with its own venture in publishing fac- 
simile editions of early Canadian works, selling 
them off at a fraction of the price they were 
originally tagged at. The firm continues to chip 
away at the home repair and how-to market 
dominated by Reader's Digest books. ''We also 
look at things that tend to be generic and that will 
last year after year — a mortgage table, a baby 
names book or a book on how to prepare a will." 
Coles also considers its school and office sta- 
tionery operation a big feature of its publishing 
business. ''I didn't know that myself before com- 
ing here.'’ And as many a fine arts student would 
attest, art supplies account for brisk trade at 
Coles. 


The future according to Bill Ardell 

There are 65 Coles stores in the U.S. but they're 
spread so thin you wouldn't be able to recognize 
one from the neighbourhood book store. One in 
New Mexico, another in Iowa, five in California, 
and so on. The network is too thin for a business 
that depends on concentration. Ardell hinted at a 
strategy to concentrate stores in fewer areas. In- 
terestingly, chains like Walden's and Dalton’s, 
huge as they are, only account for less than 20 per- 
cent of the book trade in the U.S., so Ardell sees 
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room for the Canadian chain without battling with 
the big American ones. 

As in Canada, the in-store strategy will be the 
same, he said. '’Today, the big difference is ser- 
vice — having the staff that can quickly locate the 
right book for a customer, or suggest a reasonable 
substitute. Before we just needed cashiers."’ Will 
the new emphasis on service extend to taking 
special book orders? No, said Ardell, because peo- 
ple invariably fail to collect their books once they 
come in. Besides, the discount on a single book 
doesn't make it worth it, no matter what the 
public relations benefits of the gesture might be. 

What the computer age will do for trade Ardell 
was only prepared to hint at. Marketing home 
entertainment and school computer software will 
be a bigger part of the business. Software 
equivalents of Coles Notes can't be ruled out. It's 
hard to believe Coles would shrink from the 
challenge of bringing the crammers of the world 
to new frontiers. 

William Ardell, who never used Coles Notes 
himself ''because I was in the Commerce area’’, 
looks like the model copywriters have in mind 
when they write those demanding career ads — 

You will have flair and energy, be at ease 
with presidents and prime ministers in six 
languages, and devise strategies for turning a 
$1 Billion Corporation into a $10 Billion 
Corporation between winning rounds of ten- 
nis with Jimmy Connors; and you shall expect 
to be compensated accordingly. 

He's clipped and to the point when the situation 
calls for it, relaxed and expansive at just the right 
moment. He golfs and plays squash regularly, and 
dons his skates twice a week for winter hockey 
sessions. ''Bob Berry and I used to play together at 
Sir George,'' the Rexdale resident announced pro- 
udly. ’’The years '62 to '66 were fabulous because 
that's when hockey really came to be. Till then, 
we played the McGill junior varsity team BECAUSE 
THE BIG RED TEAM WAS JUST TOO STRONG FOR LITTLE 
OLD SIR GEORGE.”' Ardell pronounced these words 
like a newscaster who uses the deep shout. 

When we first played, the spectators were our 
girlfriends, Then there was the highly competitive 
environment playing Loyola, and we had to play 
in the Forum!'’ Bob Arsenault was coach back 
then too, Ardell recalled before getting to the 
point of his story: ‘'Well, any time we played 
McGill after that we kicked the s--- out of them, 
and that was a fabulous feeling! ”’ 

The adrenalin can't course its way through his 
system quite the same way in sports encounters 
these days. But he still plays hard. ''And work at 
turning Coles around," he added. ''We've bottom- 
ed out and expect to break even this year." 

It's been a long one.” 








BUILDING TOGETHER celebrates Loyola's contribution to the community and looks at 
some of the more pressing needs facing Concordia's westend campus. Last March, 
Concordia's $25 million capital campaign was launched to meet the cost of various ex- 
pansion and consolidation projects — among them, a doubling in size of Loyola's 
cramped Vanier Library, and a new teaching theatre to replace the aging and decrepit 
Chameleon Theatre. Concordia also has to raise money to maintain the university's 
network of colleges — one of which is highlighted in this section — and ensure that the 
latest equipment remains available to students. In certain areas, such as communica- 
tions, touched on in this section, the latest technology is not so much desirable as 
critical — a distinction that marks Concordia's campaign objectives generally. 
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More than a 
quarter of 
the way there 


The Campaign 


THE UNIVERSITY CAPITAL CAMPAIGN, which seeks 
to raise $25 million towards the cost of several 
major construction projects on both the Loyola 
and Sir George Williams campuses, has already 
attained more than 28% of its financial objec- 
tive. This announcement by National Campaign 
Chairman William Stinson, President of Cana- 
dian Pacific Ltd., follows a hectic summer of 
preparatory work for the second phase of fund- 
raising activities in the five-year campaign. 

Heralding the new season of active fundraising 
was a series of public events centered on the 
Loyola Campus, beginning with September's 
Street Fair, sponsored by CUSA. 

Some of the principal features of the Cam- 
paign Program, which continues in a spirit of 
renewed optimism, are: 

* The launching of the National Alumni solicita- 
tion program which was carefully planned dur- 
ing the summer under the chairmanship of 
Loyola Alumnus, Peter Howlett; 

* the imminent canvass of University Faculty 
members within the context of the campaign's 
University Community Division, headed by 
Cameron Nish; and 

* a special approach to an additional 1,000 pro- 
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spective corporate donors, the names of which 
were researched by Capital Campaign staff this 
summer. 

Meanwhile, the Campaign's volunteers and 
staff are looking forward enthusiastically to a 
busy fall and winter of fundraising on behalf of 
Concordia. 


How planning 
nearly missed 
the mark 


The Vanier Project 


WHEN THE 13 MEMBERS of the library planning 
committee first came together to plan for the 
Vanier Library extension, they came close to 
giving the University just that — a larger version 
of the same library, with all its deficiencies 
intact. 

Our initial block was that the Planning 
Committee thought in terms of existing 
facilities,"' says Martin Cohen, a spokesman for 
the committee. '’Then we started to think, ‘If 
we had the perfect library building, what would 
we do?’ " 

The result, which should be ready in 1984 or 
1985, is a complete integration of existing and 
projected facilities. The extension will not be a 
separate annex hooked on to the present facility. 





Alumni have a right to claim that original values in a 
certain type of education should be found today 


The completed library will have obvious 
advantages. Almost everything — 
circulation, and reference space — will be 
doubled. Several new features will be added: 
small and medium-sized seminar rooms, an 
audio-visual-equipped orientation room and a 
larger auditorium. And, to the relief of all, some 
of the current problems — poor ventilation and 
temperature control, inadequate sound 
insulation — will be corrected in the expansion 
project. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of the 
planned facilities is the establishment of seven 
or eight clearly defined clusters for specific 
groups of students, known as home 
environments. 

Each of these will be designed with the 
students’ needs in mind,’' says Irene Sendek, 
head of Loyola libraries. ''For example, 
commerce students like to study in groups, so 
they need enclosed surroundings. They also 
need electrical outlets for calculators. Fine arts 
students tend to have larger books and 
portfolios, so they need larger desks and better 
lighting. 

The floors are planned in such a way that 
students in their home environments will be 
close to the books they need as well as the 
periodicals. Science and commerce students, 
who use more periodicals, will be closest (to 
them),"’ she adds. 

Also planned are two open storage facilities 
for compact shelving. In this case, storage space 
has to be planned for in advance because 
compact shelving requires heavier floors. ''We 
would like to plan for up to ten years’ growth, 
but it's always hard to predict what will 
happen,’’ Cohen points out. 

Predictions are for only moderate growth for 
the University's book collection. ''In terms of 


it i 


shelves, study, 


volume, the book budget has not increased so 
buying capacity has decreased,'’ says Sendek. 

The new extension will allow for greater 
benefit from technological development. '’At the 
moment, we don't have the electrical supply to 
install terminals,’ Sendek says. 

The extension and renovation will cost $5 
million and is not based on the amount of space 
available, but on government norms calculated 
on enrolment and other factors. 

We are building to the maximum increase 
we are entitled to,"’ Sendek says. 


Keeping spirit 
alive amidst 
change 


With Russell Breen 


"THE HELL WITH YOU,"' the grad says. ''I'm not 
giving a dime to Concordia because Concordia 
finished off Loyola." 

In the midst of a capital campaign, you've got 
to know what to do when a grad hits you with 
that. 

If there's time, and he's smaller than you, you 
try to talk him out of it. 

And there's no one better to go to for advice 
than Russell Breen when it comes to verbal 
Jousting on that score. He's been through it 
before. What's more, Concordia's vice rector, 
academic, for Arts and Science, was an active 
Loyolan in his day {among his credentials, editor 
in chief of the News) and he developed a passion 
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VANIER LIBRARY EXTENSION 


for the place. 

Breen was also arguably Loyola's staunchest 
partisan when it came time to make sure Loyola 
values got page one treatment when Concordia's 
educational approach and philosophy were first 
written down. 

First, Breen advises, be prepared to give a 
little. If the institution can be cited for drifting 
away from some of the fundamentals, give the 
grad his due. ''If there is something in what 
they say, we've got to be prepared to correct the 
problem. 

“On the other hand, the alumni can't expect 
to return to the status quo ante,’ Breen cautions. 
In other words society is evolving, and the 
university along with it.'’ 

The vice rector's remark sparks a memory. ‘'! 
still remember in my senior year the professor 
calling me up because he thought I didn't have a 
tie on! One of the expressions back then was 
‘No pyjama coats are allowed in here’ — 
meaning no flashy sports coats. 

You had to wear a suit and a proper shirt 
and tie,"’ Breen recalls. ‘Well, alumni can't 
come back and expect to find that sort of 
situation.'' There is an air of relief in the vice 
rector's manner. 

But alumni do have a legitimate right to 
claim that some of the original values in a 
certain type of education should still be found 
on campus today.” 

What's that? Well, to Russell Breen, it's often 
a question of what it is not: it's not an over 
specialized streaming of students where depth in 
a subject is encouraged at the expense of 
breadth of knowledge of many subjects and 
their inter-relationships. It's not all work and no 
play: "We used to frown on what we called ‘the 
three thirty student',’’ Breen says. ''The three 
thirty student would disappear after classes and 
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take the bus home.” 

Extra curricular activity was considered an 
integral part of one's education at Loyola. And it 
was as much a dimension of campus life for 
faculty as it was for the student, Breen says. 

If some of the faculty today can be cited for 
not playing ball, campus life still seems 
decidedly healthy. What's more, the academic 
approach Breen endorses — much of it 
expressed today in Concordia’s flourishing 
college system — is growing and maturing. 

When I'm asked ‘what is the Loyola 
tradition?’, I try to seize those things, the 
essence of what made life so meaningful and 
then I try to reproduce it — though not 
necessarily in the same form. There was no 
Lonergan University College when I was here as 
an undergraduate, but it is an expression of that 
tradition today.’ 

There's one tradition that's been in decline for 
several years though — the notion that a campus 
comes with an adequately equipped library. 
Enrolment increases, twinned with a shrinking 
budget, have reduced the Vanier Library's 
ability to cope with campus needs, 

I've always felt that a university was 
professors and students, labs and a library,"’ 
Breen says. ''Vanier is underspaced — there's 
not place to sit down when you want to consult 
a book — and there's not nearly enough space to 
have aproper collection. 

Students are being cheated." 

At one point in the interview, the vice rector 
suggested that donors to campaigns have 
changed over the years. ‘Twenty-five years ago, 
people tended to give automatically — without 
asking any questions. Companies now want to 
have answers before they decide on what they 
want to support.’ 

Russell Breen has the air of someone who can 
provide the important ones on anything from 
theatre and library needs to film editing rooms 
and wheelchair ramps. 


Russell Breen: has the answers 





FROM THE CLOISTER 


A Loyola 
remnant gets 
full marks 


Lonergan College 


LONERGAN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, now five years 
old, has been called a remnant of Loyola. It's 
also been said that it wouldn't have come into 
existence without merger, and the zest for ex- 
periment one associates with new ventures. 

As experiments go — and here the irony goes 
into a double loop — the Lonergan idea is old 
hat by Loyola standards. The goal of relating 
diverse areas of expertise to a religious perspec- 
tive goes at least as far back as '’Brains'' 
Lonergan's days at Loyola. Bernard Lonergan at- 
tended Loyola High School and later the college 
in the early ‘20s. ''After Sophomore, he entered 
the Society of Jesus to become one of its greatest 
scholars," writes T.P. Slattery in his history 
Loyola and Montreal. 

Lonergan's best known work, Insight, is 
regarded as one of the most thought provoking 
investigations into the theory of knowledge this 
century has produced. 

He was, and remains, opposed to rigidly 
organized education and what he once called its 
“pompous curricula’. It was all terribly imprac- 
tical by today's standards: Education, he once 
complained, ‘overemphasized the measurable 
part of cultural development to the neglect of 
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purely intellectual training.” 

It seemed impractical until one considered the 
ennui of the buildings we inhabit, the food we 
eat, the numbing beeps of electronic arcades and 
life in Bland City generally. 

When the Lonergan idea was first aired 
around Concordia's committees and councils, it 
was all a bit airy fairy, a little too hocus pocus. 
What sort of job training was it good for, some 
people wanted to know? Though its proponents 
were often more equipped to say what Lonergan 
wouldn't do than what it was designed to do, it 
was, almost incidentally, becoming a very prac- 
tical venture: it was in the business of training 
the intellect, of working the mind. It was 
established to produce thinking people, and 
hadn't personnel managers and business leaders 
been lamenting the fact that universities hadn't 
been graduating the like for an age? 

As with all of Concordia's colleges, the fifth 
birthday is critical. When the birthday cake 
comes out, the college staff gathers round and 
makes one wish before blowing out the candles. 
The wish, no matter who the individual, no mat- 
ter which college, is always the same — that the 
external examiner's report on the college be a 
favourable one. 

Lonergan Principal Sean McEvenue's call to 
the public relations office gave the results away: 
T'd be happy to show you our report some 
time." 

The report was prepared by Dr. William Berg- 
quist, director of the Wright Institute's Center 
for Organizational Studies in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. Bergquist, describing his assessment as 
hardly definitive, wrote his report after a day's 





Don Childs 





A professor asked me to keep it down. Well, it's hard to 
» rehearse a play and tell people to be quiet 


é 


visit to Lonergan where he held a series of 
group and individual interviews with faculty 
and students and attended seminar sessions. 
Bergquist also reviewed college literature before 
compiling his report. 

The report looked at the college's impact on 
faculty, students, and on the university general- 
ly, and assessed the resources and climate of 
Lonergan, before drawing some conclusions. 

The assessor's thoughts on Lonergan’s impact 


on faculty brought back the Loyola of old. Facul- 


ty, no longer confined to the pigeon holes of 
their disciplines, were starting to forage around 
in other fields. Notes Bergquist, ''Faculty 
members are reading outside their disciplines, 
and are conversing with colleagues in other 
fields.'' He went on to say the practice was 
more than merely keeping abreast of a few key 
events on the outside — the faculty were really 
digging their heels in: ‘They read one or more 
primary works by a central intellectual figure of 
our times (or our culture}, then discuss these 
works with one another, guided by a visiting ex- 
pert in the field."’ 

So impressed was Bergquist on this score that 
he confessed to having difficulty identifying 
disciplinary affiliations of participants in one 
seminar. Lonergan would be pleased with his 
finding. 

On student impact, Bergquist has this to say: 
". the College serves as a haven from the 
depersonalizing and non integrating educational 
experiences found elsewhere in our lives."’ 

Of broader concern to Concordia as a whole is 
Lonergan's effect on campus life generally, quite 
apart from activity in its own seminar rooms. 
On this, Bergquist noted a useful detail of 
Lonergan policy: ''The policy of requiring facul- 
ty to leave the College after a specific number of 
years encourages interaction with the rest of the 
University community..." 

If Bergquist found fault with Lonergan Univer- 


Ma Gay 
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Sean McEvenue: Lonergan principal 





sity College, it was with the college's own 
assessment procedures. The visiting fellows’ 
policy might be tightened to ensure visiting 
scholars are used to best advantage; students, 
who are disappointed by either Lonergan’s 
perceived laxness or intensity so far as religious 
perspectives are concerned, would be better 
served by more carefully prepared publicity 
materials. Bergquist also suggested that the col- 
lege strengthen its relations with other depart- 
ments across the University, and try to generate 
more interest in an obviously successful ap- 
proach to learning. He also suggested that 
Lonergan-style courses be offered outside the 
college. 

‘An environment that both challenges and 
supports the faculty and students of the College 
has been created at Lonergan. Such an environ- 
ment is rare in contemporary education, 
especially in an urban, commuter university 
such as Concordia. . ."" 


How to avoid 
dancing with — 
shin splints 


Chameleon 1 


CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW experimental theatre on 
the Loyola campus is scheduled to begin in 
mid-1985, 

It's all tied up with the capital campaign," 
says Don Childs, Theatre Department chairman. 
We all hope it's going to happen. We're talking 
about $4 million — that's the figure Planning 
came up with." 

Building the new theatre will bring changes. 
Tt would mean the concentration of most of the 
theatre department here. We would still retain 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre downtown, because you 
can't train people in theatre without training 
them in a traditional theatre as well,’’ says 
Childs. 

'A traditional theatre has an auditorium with 
seats and a stage,'’ explains Childs. 


‘An experimental theatre is flexible — it can 
be set up in that arrangement or you can put the 
seats all around the stage, or the audience in the 
middle and the stage on the outside."' 

The new theatre would replace the Chameleon 
Theatre and be large enough to hold about 125 
people. 

‘What the department is using now is not 
only inadequate in terms of size, but inferior 
space in terms of quality,'’ says Childs. Has the 
old Chameleon no redeeming features? ''We 
work there because in training theatre people 
today, it's absolutely essential that you have that 
kind of space to work in. But, we're reluctant to 
call it a theatre; we don't charge money for 
plays there, we don't have plays that are truly 
open to the public. 

"What the new Chameleon would do is bring 
us into a position where we could do things in 
the facilities in which they're supposed to be 
done. There's a big difference in doing a very 
active kind of work on a concrete floor — 
running, jumping, etc. — and doing it on a 
properly sprung floor. Dancers, for instance, do 
not go out and dance on a concrete floor — 
they'd get shin splints or damage their backs." 

As well as improving facilities, a new theatre 
would allow the department to be concentrated 
on one campus, something the department has 
wanted for a long time. 

Right now, our courses are taught in five 
different buildings, and people have offices in 
three different buildings. It's very difficult 
because theatre is a ‘collaborative’ art. So when 
you spread all these people around, it becomes 
psychologically difficult as well as physically 
difficult to deal with,'' Childs says. 

The theatre would be situated on either one of 
two sites: in the courtyard by Hingston Hall, or 
behind St. Ignatius School on West Broadway. 
The second option would be the logical choice if 
the University succeeded in leasing St. Ignatius 
School to house the Theatre Department. 

However, ‘'the school board (the Montreal 
Catholic School Commission} wants a two-year 
lease and the university doesn't want to 
renovate for a two-year lease, which is 
understandable," says Childs. 

''If the lease is settled, then I'm pretty sure 
that's where we'll be. It makes a lot of sense to 
move Theatre over there because theatre needs 
a space of its own, a space that's uninterrupted 
by other classes from outside the department. 
Not that other classes bother Theatre — they 
don't — it's the opposite. When I directed last 
spring, I was asked by a professor here in 
Hingston Hall to be quiet. Well, it's hard to 
rehearse a play and tell people to be quiet."’ 
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Looking back 
to bright 
beginnings 
Chameleon 2 


ONE OF CONCoRDIA'S fastest growing depart- 
ments over the last decade has been Theatre. 
From a staff of one and a half and a student 
body totalling eight, it has bloomed into a 
respected professional training program whose 
staff and students stage half a dozen quality 
shows a year. 

Like a growing child, however, it's threatening 
to split its seams. The department desperately 
needs space, according to its founder, Philip 
Spensley, if it is to continue providing its 
students with the best theoretical and practical 
training possible. 

Many of the program's acting classes (and pro- 
ductions} take place in Loyola's Chameleon 
Theatre, a converted cafeteria with concrete 
floors. Voice and movement classes are held in 
two dry, airless Hingston Hall classrooms 
known as The Fishbowls. 





Philip Spensley: bright memories 


The Chameleon was supposed to house the 
Theatre classes only for its first few years, 
Spensley said. 

‘We've grown beyond what it can possibly 
house. When we get a new facility there's no 
question in my mind that we'll move into the 
next Mach speed." 

Classes are also held in Sir George locations, 


and both faculty and students spend too much 
time and energy moving from building to 
building, campus to campus, said Spensley. 

‘Students have to move from space to space 
in the winter after getting sweaty, they have to 
lie on cold floors, there's draughtiness and stale 
airless studios where you feel sick after one 
hour of a two hour class — it is not acceptable. 
We need integration and focus, a space that's as 
good as the faculty. 

"We don't need heaven or a palace,'’ he add- 
ed. ''Just a decent working space. What we have 
now is just a space.’ 

Spensley's concern is that of a man who mid- 
wifed the program from its inception to depart- 
mental status. 

An actor, director and scholar (he produced 
his own translation and adaptation of Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women in 1981 at the Chameleon), 
Spensley was brought to Loyola in 1971 to teach 
drama under the aegis of Interdisciplinary 
Studies. 

A drama major was organized, drawing 
courses from English, Classics and Communica- 
tion Arts. The evening division, then headed by 
Doug Potvin, also offered summer classes that 
proved highly successful. 

There were two independent theatre groups 
on campus at the time: Théarts, and The Actors' 
Company, but both were extracurricular. 

My concern was curricular,’' said Spensley. 
The priority was for students to earn credit for 
what they were doing." 

With support from Sean McEvenue, Brian 
Counihan and Eileen Preston, the program 
began to get up on its feet. The F.C. Smith 
Auditorium was available for productions, but 
Spensley found it inappropriate. 

The F.C. Smith was also booked for films, lec- 
tures and other events. '’The biology department 
has its own lab, and we needed our own lab. A 
teaching / performance facility, rather than a 
major performance facility that everyone else 
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used as well.” 

Thus, 1973 saw two milestones for theatre: the 
birth of the Chameleon Theatre, and the crea- 
tion of a Department of Fine Arts, which 
severed the umbilical cord between Theatre and 
English and Classics. 

Then came the merger between Loyola and Sir 
George Williams, and the founding of the Facul- 
ty of Fine Arts, as well as a Drama department, 
which Spensley headed from 1975 to his sab- 
batical in 1977. 

In 1974 and 1975, Spensley also took part in 
one of the department's most memorable pro- 
jects: summer trips to Greece, birthplace of the 
art, where students toured ancient amphi- 
theatres, and attended productions by leading 
Greek companies. 

The new department offered four BFAs: 
drama major, performance, scenography and 
drama in education. There were now two 
theatres, the Chameleon and D.B. Clarke, and 
an expanded faculty. 

All of it meant a bright future, but growing 
pains as well: ''We were serving students from 
two past programs and one emerging program, 
with expectations of new people and old people 
clashing,'' Spensley recalls. ‘There was a lot of 
strain. 

We also lost, in growing, a relationship with 
other departments that had been very strong. 

"But we've gained through intensity. We are 
giving, no doubt, a much better education." 

In fact, the department is coming around full 
circle. Future programs will enable students to 
study classics, art, physics and even exercise 
science to complement their drama courses. 

We've now come far enough to open up 
again, and we're excited about it. It's like a teen: 
ager, looking into the self and looking back out 
again. We've reached a certain maturity.” 

With a faculty and technical staff of more than 
twenty, a swelling student body, its two theatres 
and noteworthy productions, Concordia's 








Theatre Department has indeed matured. 

"We have one of the few best undergraduate 
programs in North America, and I mean in- 
cluding the States,"' Spensley said. '’But we can't 
sit back. If you ever say ‘Now we have the 
perfect program,’ it's the beginning of death." 


Keeping up to 
technological 
demands 


Comm Studies 


CANADA'S FIRST communication arts program had 
inauspicious beginnings: a 10 by 15 classroom, a 
$1,200 budget, and an office and secretary 
shared with Theology. 

Today, almost 20 years later, Communication 
Studies enjoys national prominence, an 
illustrious list of graduates, and three floors of 
the Bryan Building on Concordia's Loyola 
Campus. 

The program was begun in 1963-64 by Father 
John O'Brien, now on extended leave in Rome. 

It was a matter of his convincing people that 
communication arts were a valid university 
enterprise; that movies and television were not 
just entertainment, but a serious academic thing 
to do," said John Buell, who joined the 
department in 1965 and has taught there ever 
since. 

The prophecy has of course been fulfilled. 
Institutions like Concordia and Ryerson, and 
individuals like Marshall McLuhan have made 
communications and media an academic field to 
be reckoned with. 

Today, as many as 450 students apply 
annually to Concordia's Communication Studies 
program (the name was changed from Comm 
Arts to avoid confusion with Fine Arts). Space 
dictates that only 120 of them will be accepted 
into first year. 

The beginnings, though, were humble. 
Nomadic wanderings through the campus before 
a permanent facility was built: Classrooms in 
the central building, the refectory, behind Mr. 
Hot Dog on Sherbrooke Street. 

We moved from place to place all over until 
the Bryan Building was built (1967]," said Ross 
Dolinsky, the technical supervisor of the 
program since its inception. 

Today, Dolinsky oversees two television 


Winning a game used to be a big thing. 
People got excited 


studios, both with complete editing facilities, an 
array of television cameras, portapacks, and 
both 8mm and 16mm film cameras and editing 
tables. 

Technical courses are a backbone of the 
program, according to Buell: ‘It's kept our 
academic side on the ground, rather than going 
off into theoretical clouds." 

Financially, though, they're an Achilles heel, 
said new department head Gail Valaskakis. 
"We're one of two universities in Canada that 
teach lab courses, what you'd call production 
courses (Ryerson is the other],'' said Valaskakis, 
who succeeded Lindsay Crysler this year. 

The expense is keeping up with technology 
— our needs are critical in that area. We're 
committed to the fact that to work in media you 
need hands-on experience. So we have 
continuing capital needs for equipment,’ she 
stated. 

The non-salary budget, for instance, which 
provides for cameras, film, videotape, lectures 
and film rentals, has been frozen at $98,800 for 
five years, she said. ''With inflation, we have to 





Gail Valaskakis: stretching budgets 


make cuts and we have to make critical 
decisions: do we charge students for film? We 
don't want to do that, they're no richer than we 
are. Do we cut courses?”’ 

The two main challenges Communication 
Studies now faces, Valaskakis said, are: ''To 
keep up with changing technology, and continue 
offering the best MA program possible." 

The MA program is just in its second year, 
and applications are pouring in from national 
magazine editors and writers, the National Film 
Board, from media and advertising professionals, 
and teachers. They come from across Canada, 





from as far away as Africa and Iraq. 

It suits a program that has sent graduates out 
to make their mark from Yellowknife to India 
and all points in between. 

Pulse News, the fifth estate, the cBC and CTV 
networks, and other programs both local and 
national are all stocked with Concordia 
graduates. An old boy network is growing, 
Valaskakis said. 

The MA program will concentrate on research 
in media policy, law, aesthetics and ethics. 

The undergraduate program will continue 
giving students as good a grounding in media as 
financial circumstances allow. 

"We are like general practitioners,’ Dolinsky 
said. ''We introduce students to media, how to 
pass their message on to the masses. After that, 
they can specialize in film, television, 
photography or sound." 

All from the humblest beginnings. ‘We've 
done very well,'’ Valaskakis summed up. “'It's 
proved a very solid training ground for anyone 
working in media.’ 


A guide to 
the sporting 
tradition 


Athletics 


THE TRADITION was going out to see the team. In 
pre-merger days when Loyola's big rival was Sir 
George, the rinks and gymnasiums were packed 
with fans. 

Mike Hickey, then the Sir George basketball 
coach and now the Concordia basketball coach, 
remembers: I can remember one year I was 
coaching, we beat Loyola in the play-offs, then 
we went to the hockey rink to watch a hockey 
game, and both places were packed — you just 
couldn't get a seat. 

'T can remember one fan, who later turned 
out to be a good friend of mine, just yelling and 
screaming at me because we'd just won the 
game. That's the kind of atmosphere you had. It 
was a big thing and people got excited." 

Five consecutive league championships in 
basketball and hockey, two league 
championships in football, and a national 
championship in soccer all within the years 
'65-'70, were things to get excited about, as 
were the numerous championships throughout 
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I studied at Sir George and complained. I taught at Loyola 
and complained. Now I make fun of Concordia 


Loyola history. 

And the people! Paul Haynes, star quarterback 
of the 1928 Dominion Intercollegiate football 
championship team who went on to play with 
the Montreal Maroons, the Boston Bruins and 
the Montreal Canadiens; Frank Shaughnessy Sr. 
and Jr., ''Jake'’ Warren, ‘'Tiger'’ Gagnon, 
Terrible’ Ralph Toohy, and Pedro Suinaga 
Lujan, whose ambidextrous kicking abilities 
helped win the Junior Intercollegiate and 
Dominion titles in 1923. 

Much later, there would be Larry Tittly, now 
of the Ottawa Rough Riders, and Larry Carriére 
of the Buffalo Sabres. 

The '60s brought big changes. Dr. Ed Enos 
came to Loyola as athletic director in 1965: ''We 
went from about a three or four sport program, '' 
Enos explained, ''to a 40 sport program. And at 
the same time, as women started to appear on 
campus, we started the women's program." 

With merger, more change. In a wink, 
Concordia teams were too strong for the weaker 
Quebec university teams, and it erased an 
exciting Loyola-Sir George rivalry. ‘It's a shame 
the merger came in that respect,’ says Mike 
Hickey, ‘because we were the two schools that 
could go at each other all the time, and bring 
fans out." 

Though fan support is less fervent, Concordia 
still boasts the province's strongest hockey team, 
strong basketball teams, and a champion football 
squad. And if Concordia follows national trends, 
increased interest in varsity games should bring 
out the crowds Concordia’s Stingers deserve. 

A sports medicine clinic was opened in 
September 1982 as a pilot project by Dr. 
William Sellers, chairman of the department of 
Exercise Science. It caters to Concordia and 
outside athletes of all types, from recreational to 
pro, and apart from assessing athletic injuries, it 
offers treatment and rehabilitation services. 

John Boulay is one of the clinic's full-time 
athletic therapists: ''If somebody has a sports 
injury and it's been nagging him for a while we 
will evaluate them and, if necessary, send them 
to the proper health care specialist. 

’A lot of times people see their physician. But 
he can't always pinpoint the problem because 
he doesn't have enough sports experience. 
We're sports specialists who understand the 
athletes and help them get back into shape." 


Complaints and 
more complaints 
from who else? 


Graeme Decarie 


MY STRONGEST MEMORY of Sir George Williams 
College is not a pleasant one. Classes in those 
days back in the fifties were held in residence 
rooms of the Central ymca. The cafeteria was in 
the basement, next to the gym. As a result, the 
apple pie and coffee, even the marble 
countertops, were steeped in the odour of old 
running shoes and other, more exotic, items of 
gymnastic attire. We were second choice 
students in a second choice school; the cafeteria 
left no doubt in our minds about that. 

And Loyola? Well, I passed it often enough, 
but it was for R---n C----cs, and I was a 
Protestant. It was for people who were, well, 
different; that was all one had to know about it. 
There was one other thing — a persistent 
rumour that Bing Crosby’s sons attended Loyola 
under assumed names. That was Loyola's only 
fame outside Catholic circles in Montreal. 

Not until the Fall of 1971 when I returned to 





“My insurance? aoe 
Why, Concordia Life wes yN 
of course. Why do you ask?” 


Montreal to teach Canadian history at, of all 
places, Loyola did I understand how much those 
two schools meant to me, to tens of thousands 
of others, and to the history of this province. 

Loyola and Sir George were the keys to the 
first quiet revolution in Quebec. From 1945 
through the 1950's and beyond, there was an 
enormous expansion of business which created a 
demand for more highly skilled people. It was a 
demand which could not, as it had been in the 
past, be satisfied by the importation of trained 
people. This time, they had to come from the 
Pointe, and Verdun, and Maisonneuve, and Park 
Ex; and they had to be trained here. By an 
accident of history, Sir George and Loyola were 
in the right place. It was by no accident but by 
the goodness {I can think of no other word) of 
their founders, and by the dedication {again 
there is no other word) of their staffs that the 
two schools were ready for the job, ready for all 
those who didn't have the money or the 
background that was supposed to be necessary 
for university study. We're proud, and 
justifiably so, of our graduates in important 
posts all over the world. But for the real 
significance of Sir George and Loyola, check the 
people who staff the offices and the schools and 
the social agencies throughout Montreal and 
Quebec. 

Oh, sure, lots of other schools throughout 
North America went through the same process. 
Lots of other schools, like Sir George and 
Loyola, became big universities and ‘name’ 
schools as a side effect of the process. The 
difference between Sir George and Loyola and 
those other schools is that Sir George and Loyola 
never forgot, in their new prestige, their origins 
in service to the community. 

When Sir George and Loyola were joined into 
Concordia, there was much muttering about the 
loss of traditions on both sides. In fact, the 
traditions had so much in common that the 
merger was a perfect blend. Concordia is simply 
more of the best that was in both. 

I studied at Sir George and complained 
constantly about the place. I taught at Loyola 
and made more trouble, I suspect, than I was 
worth. I teach now at Concordia, and frequently 
write columns making fun of it. But I wouldn't 
be anywhere else. I owe them a great deal. We 
all do. 


If you would like to know more about the campaign, please write: 


Concordia University Capital Campaign 
Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve Boulevard West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
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Langley’s Method 








MODERN DANCE 
IS DIFFERENT 
AT CONCORDIA 


by Sonya Ward 


ODERN DANCE teacher Elizabeth Langley 
M has danced since she was six. In the ear- 

ly days in her native Australia, they 
threw flour and water bombs at her during one 
university performance. 

Harry Belafonte, on the other hand, thought so 
much of her that he sponsored her stay in the 
United States, inviting her to live with his family. 
Belafonte opened doors,"’ Langley remembers. 
He lifted my spirits to unheard-of heights."’ 

That was 20 years ago. Since then she has 
pioneered modern dance in Canada. ''Because,"' 
she proclaims forthrightly, ‘'that's what I do 
best." Today she stands in the middle of her living 
room performing expressive body movements to 
emphasize a point she's making. '’There are mir- 
rors in all the dance studios around the world — 
except mine. 

I don't want my students to copy their own 
‘skin pictures’. I want them to internalize 
movements instead,’ says this ebullient five foot 
woman listed in Concordia’s calendar as an 
associate professor of fine arts in modern dance. 

Students and critics have described her as 
“outrageous'’, partly, allege some, because she 
encourages dancers to explore their feelings ap- 
parently without restriction, and express their 
discoveries in body language. But while some 
think she goes too far, there are other students and 
teachers who think she's everything a dance 
teacher should be. 

Claude Godin is one of Langley's students: ‘'It 
was wonderful but frightening to be able to ex- 
press emotions through dance, but sometimes it 
was too much." It's also said that Langley can be 
overbearing, painfully sarcastic and that she tends 
to dwell on her favorites. 

Sylvie Panet-Raymond, a colleague in the 
department, acknowledges that ‘her golden boy 
or golden girl of the year'' fosters resentment in 
her classes. ''But she is a tremendous asset to the 
Fine Arts Faculty — no one else has her excep- 


tionally keen critical eye,’ adds Panet-Raymond. p> 
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after that 


On being waterbombed: I felt hatred but it taught me that 
everyone needs an incident, because everything was easier 





m Langley dismisses the suggestion that she is 


outrageous: I am me," she says. ''People have to 
live with it." Just as jazz musicians rearrange a 
Bach fugue without altering the underlying struc- 
ture of the music, so Elizabeth Langley creates 
body improvisations to express her own 
choreography, or series of memorized and 
repeated movements. 

Linda Howe-Beck, former dance critic for The 
Gazette, watched Langley over the years. ''I have 
seen her as a performer and as a lecturer. She's a 
very memorable teacher, direct and opinionated. 
She has created her own special form of dance. 

Her emphasis is on training professionals 
which is different from what other universities 
are doing.'’ Howe-Beck will chide Langley in one 
respect though: she doesn't pay enough attention 
to what goes on in other schools. ''Hers is a more 
creative approach. The most interesting work that 
I have seen has come out of her classes. She's very 
heavy on improvisation and this is very difficult to 
do and to teach. 

T could watch it for a year and not understand 
it. 1 would have to study with her for the same 
length of time to find out what her methodology 
is. She is remarkable." 

Dance exploded 20 years ago in New York 
where pioneers had half a century earlier brought 
dance to North America. Canada didn't really join 
the renaissance till the '70's. There were no dance 
companies here before then. Canada condensed 
40 years of dance into ten, much of it centering on 
Montreal, acknowledged by many to be the dance 
capital of Canada. 

Notes Howe-Beck, ‘Some of the best New York 
critics regularly review our performances here in 
Montreal and our dancers are invited to perform 
in New York. 

Our greatest lack is choreographers. Besides 
Concordia, only Simon Fraser, I believe, teaches 
the subject. There are guest choreographers and 
stage performers teaching summer workshops at 
the Banff School of Fine Arts and other places as 
well.” 

Langley takes students through their dance 
repertoires herself. Despite her 50 years, her 
body, though taut and trained, is as supple as a 
gazelle's, her hands as delicate as a Balinese 
dancer's. 

Just before coming to Concordia, she had her 
bags packed to return to Australia after teaching 
dance in Ottawa for 15 years. She says she would 
rather have been bored in Australia where the 
weather is better. But former fine arts dean Alf 
Pinsky asked her to design her own dance pro- 
gram at Concordia. ''If God and Pinsky had joined 
forces, they couldn't have come up with a better 
job for me," Langley says now. "'I designed the 


program on the back of a Voyageur bus 
schedule.”’ 

Langley was raised in Melbourne. She was first 
exposed to modern dance by a touring Viennese 
company in the Antipodes during the Second 
World War. ‘It struck me forcibly, even though 
I'd been dancing to an old wireless in the base- 
ment ever since I was six years old." 

She thought she had reached ''Mecca’', she 
says, when Belafonte sponsored studies at the 
Martha Graham studio in New York. 

From the beginning she wanted to learn how to 
choreograph herself. She was convinced that she 
should be able to explore and create her own 
dance steps and present the result in a vivid and 
cohesive whole, like a jazz player improvises over 
a melody. 

“You can create a whole new vocabulary with 
your body but first you have to train your body to 
move. Then you have to train the inner creative 
process to express those movements externally. 
And finally you have to share the experience with 
an audience. It can be a risk." 

Anyone who has seen the celebrated movie ‘'All 
That Jazz", that tells the life story of 
choreographer Bob Fosse, or the film ''Fame”’ 
knows the thrill of watching dancers united in 
body, thought and emotional expression under the 
direction of a first rate choreographer. This is 
what Langley teaches. 

Her interest in this intensely human art form led 
her to study human behavior and emotions in 
courses on anthropology, archeology and 
psychology. She also studied dance history, 
music, and theatre, which she teaches. 

Concordia's dance program, now in its third 
year, is Canada’s first university program leading 
to a bachelor's degree in choreography. There are 
70 students in the program. 

"Canada does not lack good dancers but 
choreography instruction is lacking," says the 
silver-haired teacher. 

Unlike in the United States, where dance pro- 
grams are offered at major universities, such pro- 
grams are few here. Most stress academic studies 
geared toward teacher training rather than the 
creative process that is taught by Langley at 
Concordia. 

Langley limits her classes to 20 students and 
concentrates on giving each individual instruc- 
tion. The dance program is very ''apprenticeship"' 
oriented, emphasizing physical expression over 
rigidly academic studies. 

Other Canadian programs include a bachelor of 
arts dance program at York, begun nine years ago, 
as well as programs at Simon Fraser, Waterloo 
and Université du Québec 4 Montréal (UQAM). 
York emphasizes both academic study and 
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physical experience for its undergraduates and 
has a graduate program. 

At the end of each term, Langley's students go 
on to perform at local theatres around Montreal. 
In September a performance called ‘Leopard 6 - 
Client 0'' was held at the Spectrum Theatre, staff- 
ed with dance graduates. 

Graduates go on to masters programs in the U.S. 
(UCLA is a popular choice) and some have gone on 
to win the coveted Ontario Arts Council Chalmers 
Award, which is the Canadian prize for outstan- 
ding choreography. “'I believe that even a small 
department like mine can literally change the 
choreographic strengths of modern dance in 
Canada,"' says Langley. 

Before being admitted to the Concordia pro- 
gram, students have to have at least one year's ex- 
perience in modern dance techniques. ''l look for 
physical ability, a discipline and most especially a 
passionate commitment and the courage to risk 
their creative expression,'’ Langley says. 

She reminds her students that she herself was 
once bombed with flour and water pellets at a lun- 
chtime performance at a Melbourne University 
theatre. ''Australians were not known for their 
sensitive natures, and they thought my repertoire 
was so terrible they threw what they called ‘'stu- 
dent ammo” at me. | felt unadulterated hatred. 
But it taught me that everyone needs an incident 
like that to show that they have nowhere to go but 
up. Almost everything was easy after that 
experience. '' 

But some students think it's best to take an 
academic course somewhere else before plunging 
into the Langley method. Claude Godin did just 
that. ''As much as I admire Elizabeth Langley and 
find her methods inspiring and even thrilling, | 
find that I learned more when I combined the 
academic process at UQAM with the creative pro- 
cess Langley teaches,'' he says. 

Iro Tembeck, critic, historian and choreograph- 
er with UQAM, has been teaching for the past 17 
years: ''We need more liberal arts training in 
Quebec. Students should have a more practical 
training in ballet for instance, before entering any 
dance program. There are too many gaps in 
students’ knowledge; and they lack sufficient 
training. So, Concordia's dance program is far too 
professional for them and not academic enough. 
It's lacking in theory,'' Tembeck says. 

It would be fine if seasoned dancers were to 
take Elizabeth's dance course but that is not 
always the case. We don't have a dance regimen 
from the CEGEPs so there's nothing in between to 
bridge the gap. Concordia's dance program is a bit 
too specialized.’ 

There's no shortage of opinion when Elizabeth 
Langley's name comes up. 
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Putting Out Morg Flags 








KEEPING ALCAN ON TOP OF THE 
WORLD IS STU McEVOY'S JOB 1 


by Harvey Enchin 


§ THE WORLD ECONOMY buckled in the 

darkening days of 1981, senior ex- 

ecutives at Alcan Aluminium Ltd. 
pondered how Canada's biggest multinational 
would cope with the worst recession since the Dir- 
ty Thirties. 

The strategy they came up with put the com- 
pany on a sound footing for the future but didn't 
sit well with the competition. Despite the rout in 
aluminum spot prices, dwindling markets, and 
staggering industry financial losses, Alcan’s top 
decision-makers pulled out all the stops, revved 
up an energetic sales team and drove the 
aluminum-maker's prodigious production capaci- 
ty full steam ahead. 

The big U.S. aluminum producers accused their 
Canadian competitor of predatory pricing and 
warned that Alcan's actions could worsen the in- 
dustry's woes. 

Stuart McEvoy (SGW BCom '57), 49-year-old 
vice-president of international affairs and one of 
Alcan's head office movers and shakers, offered 
no apologies. ‘We made basic management deci- 
sions in the early days of the global recession 
premised on our belief that we were the world’s 
lowest cost aluminum producers,"’ he said in an 
interview in his sixth-floor office at the company's 
new world headquarters on fashionable Sher- 


brooke St. ''We maintained operations at as high a 
level as possible to maintain our market position, 
so when the economy turned we wouldn't have to 
go through a long process to come out.” 


Slash prices, up output 

But Alcan did more than hold its market share. 
It aggressively sold metal — for an incredible 52 
cents a pound for aluminum ingot according to 
one estimate, 26 percent below year-ago prices — 
to seize a bigger slice of the pie. ''We didn't par- 
ticipate in predatory pricing,"’ insisted McEvoy, 
who, in his second role as president of subsidiary 
Alcan Metal Marketing Ltd., is responsible for in- 
ternational sales. ''We were able to generally sell 


at a level to recover our costs. We have a signifi- 


cant competitive advantage, mostly in energy. It's 
incumbent upon us to use that advantage.’ Last 
year, at the nadir of the recession, Alcan's 
shipments of aluminum were up 10 percent from 
1981. The giant Aluminum Co. of America, which 
delivers 84 percent of its output within the U.S., 
had a marginal increase of only four percent. 
Shipments actually declined 15 percent at 
Reynolds Metals Co. and nine percent at Kaiser 


Stuart McEvoy: At new headquarters on 
Sherbrooke Street 
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Jean-Claude Basire 


Aluminum and Chemical Corp. 

In the U.S., the aluminum industry was 
operating at a meagre 57 percent of its capacity in 
1982, according to figures prepared by Terence 
Ortslan, mining and metals analyst at Montreal in- 
vestment house Jones Heward & Co. In fact, 
Reynolds was running at 43 percent and Kaiser 19 
percent. All the while, Alcan was humming away 
at roughly 84 percent of capacity. 

Still, almost everyone in the business lost 
money for the first time in decades. Alcan's 1982 
loss of $58 million (compared with a $264 million 
profit in 1981) was its first annual red ink since 





1932. The four major North American producers, 
including Alcan, collectively lost $206 million last 
year, compared with a profit in 1981 of $780 
million. 

McEvoy, who served last year as chairman of 
Concordia's first homecoming, says Alcan's 
detractors are out of touch with the industry. 
Those who criticize us for pursuing that strategy 
are not aware of changes in the aluminum in- 
dustry in the last 20 years,'’ he said. 

McEvoy explained that government involve- 
ment in the aluminum business has climbed to 33 
percent of the industry from 8.5 percent in less 
than two decades. When government makes an 
investment, he said, it will want to continue com- 
pany operations, no matter what. ‘It is faced with 
fundamental dilemma,"’ McEvoy said, ‘welfare 
or employment.” 


Why government wants in 

The aluminum industry is attractive to govern- 
ment, not only because smelters require man- 
power, but because the product is a U.S. dollar 
based metal and that means foreign exchange. 

The Quebec government has long recognized 
the advantages of making the province the 
aluminum making centre of the world — an 
awareness that generally has worked in Alcan’s 
favor. In fact, Quebec is already an investor in 
Alcan through a 7.5 percent stake held by the 
Caisse de dépdt et placement du Québec, the pro- 
vincial pension fund manager. 

But Quebec's involvement in a new smelter at 
Bécancour, less than 150 miles east of the restored 
19th century houses that front Maison Alcan, con- 
cerns Alcan officials. SGF Group, a provincial 
government holding company, has gone into part- 
nership with Péchiney Ugine Kuhlmann of France 
to build a $1.5 billion 230,000-metric-tons-a-year 
smelter. 

McEvoy declined to comment on the Péchiney 
deal. But Alcan's discomfort is no secret. Alcan 
president David Culver has told journalists he 
worries that if Péchiney should turn out to be a 
financial disaster whife Alcan remains profitable, 
politicians seeking explanations may argue that 
Alcan's own hydro-electric power generating 
plants give it unfair advantage and that the two 
aluminum companies be placed on the same 
footing. 

"In truth," McEvoy says, "the long-term 
justification for aluminum production in Quebec 





New facilities: Located at Grande Baie, the 
mammoth plant uses, as all Alcan operations do, 
Alcan-generated electricity making products highly 
competitive on world markets. Inset, Alcan-owned 
bauxite mine in Brazil. 








Alcan 


On bashing the competition: We have the advantage in 
energy and it's incumbent on us to use that 


must hinge on energy costs. Quebec is a global 
production base because of relatively low cost 
energy.’ 

Making aluminum requires more electrical 
energy than any other metallurgical process. It 
takes 6.5 to 8.5 kwh of electricity to smelt one 
pound of aluminum. 

Liquid aluminum is made by sending an elec- 
trical charge through alumina, a white, gritty 
substance extracted from bauxite. The electrolytic 
action takes place in a container called a pot. The 
liquid metal is siphoned from the pot and poured 
into a mold where it hardens into an aluminum 
ingot. 

Alcan owns and operates six power plants in 
Quebec and one in British Columbia with a total 
installed capacity of 3,583,000 kilowatts 


(2,700,000 kilowatts is considered firm power 
capacity). That places Alcan among big league 
power producers, turning out about a tenth of the 
electricity generated by Hydro-Quebec. 

Since the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries quadrupled oil prices in the 1970s, 
cheap power has been the most important con- 
sideration in the aluminum business. Alcan's own 
power plants are its major competitive advantage. 
Estimates put Alcan’'s energy costs at only $60 per 
tonne of aluminum. Even with the generous dis- 
counts Hydro-Quebec offered Péchiney Ugine 
Kuhlmann, electricity used by the French firm's 
new aluminum smelter at Bécancour will cost 
$150 a tonne. That's still a considerable saving 
over the world wide industry average of $360 a 
tonne. 











What Computer 
Grads Think Now 


PROS FIND IT CROWDED TOO IN 
THE INFORMATION VILLAGE 


by David Lake 


bank announced if you wanted the privilege of dealing with a human teller in the future, you'd 

have to have $5000 on account with the bank. Newspaper composing rooms, such as they are, 
are reduced to typesetting ads, now that reporters do their writing and typesetting in one simplified func- 
tion. They can operate with smaller staffs. 

In World After Oil, Bruce Nussbaum predicts that in the United States 38 million office jobs will be 
changed or eliminated within the next seven years. He also predicts that 75 percent of factory jobs will 
be handled by robots by 1990. Robotics threatens 28 million people employed in manufacturing and in- 
spection in the U.S., Nussbaum says. 

According to another source — The Omni Almanac — office managers in the U.S. will spend over $300 
billion on office automation this decade. The focus will continue to be on communications — a 
sophisticated integration of voice, data, images, text and video in simplified, low cost systems. 

In the middle of this free-for-all, Concordia computer science graduates reside. And it was to four of 
these CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE turned to get the latest on the information revolution. Excerpts 
of their comments appear below. 


C OMPUTERS ARE STARTING to play rough. Citibank customers in New York learned that when the 


Ordering in the night 

In 1975, Ghislain Dugas graduated from computer 
science with a minor in commerce. As an advisory 
systems analyst for Steinberg Inc., his work includes 
project leadership, analysis and design. 

At Steinberg, we have three large computers 
working around the clock six days a week. The 
uses range from accounting and finance to sales 
analysis and ordering. The system isn't complete- 
ly integrated, but it's coming together. 

Take the role of computers in ordering. Every 
evening a master computer spends time on the 
phone. The machine phones every outlet and is 
answered by another machine. The computer 
answering the phone has been programmed by so- 
meone at the store level to tell the inquirer what is 
needed — 2000 boxes of corn flakes, 100 cases of 
Coke, etc. The main computer takes the informa- Ghislain Dugas 





tion, hangs up and calls the next outlet. At the 
end, everything is compiled and the orders placed. 

Some chains take the automation process a step 
further. The computer at the store level provides 
information and feedback. Say a store manager 
needs 200 cases of Seven Up and the warehouse 
cannot complete the order. The manager must 
wait until a refusal comes in, under our system. 
With the feedback, the manager knows right 
away whether or not the shipment can be filled 
and if it cannot be, he can alter his strategy at that 
point. 

The automation process at Steinberg is an in- 
teresting case study. While some want to forge 
ahead with automation, others want to hold back. 
Many divisions are highly automated while others 
are not. In the past, a centralist view of a main- 
frame doing all work prevailed. That is changing 
— a distributed network with many smaller units 
is being carefully studied. 

Many companies face this dilemma. The 
automation process is very expensive and firms 
cannot proceed in the direction they want. 
Besides the cost, implementation is often risky. 
Your business is at stake. Personnel changes have 
to be made while the market remains active. Also, 
training costs are major, and employees tend to 
move on when they: have the knowledge. It's not 
an easy position. 

Concordia places the right emphasis when it 
comes to computer education. I had a chance to 
compare programs with those of the University of 
Montreal. U of M is inclined to teach scientific ap- 
plication and approach, whereas Concordia's 
focus is on commerce — an area applicable to the 
real world. 


Mastering the machine 
Peter Horobec now works for Bell Canada's ap- 
plication systems department where he is responsible 
for the internal implementation of computer systems. 
Computer activity is branching out. People are 
purchasing mini-computers from companies like 
Radio Shack and Commodore in record numbers. 
Kids in elementary and high schools are being 
trained to use them. Subjects which I learned in 
university are now being taught in high school. 
Through the knowledge of computer languages, 
13 year old students are able to converse fluently 
with technicians of the business world. There is 
no doubt that the introduction of computers in 
schools will give kids an important head start. 
We are just starting to touch the surface of com- 
puter technology. Eventually, everyone will be ex- 
posed to them. In fifteen years, everywhere you 
look, a computer will be doing something. 
People starting out with the equipment feel like 
children on a big machine. They believe the big 
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When I graduated most people found work quickly. Now 


graduates need business skills combined with computer knowledge 


machine is just waiting for them to do something 
wrong. After a while, though, the person begins to 
realize that he or she can dominate the 
equipment. 

There are drawbacks. In the computer world 
there is a lot of mental strain. In manual work, 
you can come home after a day and relax — rest 
tired muscles. But after a day of computing, the 
mental fatigue is hard to treat. It is difficult to rest 
one’s mind. 

It's not an easy world to find work in either. 
Computers seem to be on the tip of everyone's 
tongue. The job market is flooded with hordes of 
graduates and companies are only hiring the 
cream of the crop. 


Computing power to the people 

Larry Curran graduated from the computer science 
program in 1972. Today he is director of systems at 
AES Data — the world's third largest office automa- 
tion company. Curran’s position entails planning, 
design, programming and installation of management 
oriented information and the operation of computer 
centres and communications facilities to support these 
systems. 

For me, the handwriting was on the wall back in 
1970. I had worked in architecture and the areas 
of project control and computer aided design drew 
my attention. 

When I graduated, most people found work 
quickly. Now, someone seeking a career must 
combine business knowledge with computers. 
The fact that a person understands the technical 
part does not mean he understands the technique 
of implementing systems in a business. That is 
what is important now. 

Besides, times are tough — even in the com- 
puter industry. The economic crunch has forced 
many companies to put a freeze on hiring. Firms 
are trying to squeeze more productivity out of 
resources, and that includes computer resources. 

Companies are working hard to stay abreast in 
highly competitive markets. If a firm cannot 
match the market's level of productivity and pro- 
fitability, jobs are lost. It applies in the office and 
in the factory. Computers are meant to make com- 
panies more productive and more competitive. 

When I started, the end user of information had 
to rely on data processing professionals to have 
any work done on the computer. The future will 
see mammoth computing power in the hands of 
individuals and on the desk of the end user. A lot 
of communication now being done on paper will 
be done on terminals. Voice recognition equip- 
ment will be introduced. People — executives 
who don't want to use keyboards — will talk to a 
machine that will translate the spoken word into 
internal languages. 


Peter Horobec 
Larry Curran 


The future is wide open, but technical, 
psychological and sociological barriers have to be 
removed. The sociological barrier is probably the 
biggest one to overcome — not just in computers, 
but in automation as well. If the market does not 
expand as rapidly as productivity increases, the 
unemployment rate goes up. What do you do with 
all the unemployed people? 

Look at the secretary. The nature of the job will 
be upgraded tremendously. The ones who can 
upgrade their skills will have work; those who 
cannot may not. But one thing is certain: there 
will be fewer jobs. My office has 31 people — six 
managers and a variety of analysts and program- 
mers. One automated secretary supports a group 
which churns out a lot of paperwork, a multitude 
of reports and specifications. And middle 
managers will be facing the same dilemma. 

The same goes for people in the manufacturing 
sector. IBM is soon coming on line with a plant 
that will produce one personal computer every 
minute or two. Only seven people will run the 
plant. What do you think this means for prospects 
in the manufacturing area? 


Building the right system 

In 1976, Ivo Finotti completed a bachelor in com- 
puter science with a major in business. Currently he is 
the Canadian marketing manager for a Top 20 com- 
puter firm — MDS Qantel. Finotti markets software 
packages for the large U.S.-based firm. Before this, 
Ivo Finotti worked as the branch manager in a Toron- 
to computer consulting firm. 

The competition in selling computer systems is 
huge. Without proper marketing techniques a 
company has no chance to survive. In marketing it 
is important to be knowledgeable about all aspects 


of the industry and to be receptive to new ideas. 

Many of our clients have been successful 
because they have a unique outlook in manufac- 
turing and selling a product — they made it 
because they did things their way. A salesman 
can't go in and say, ‘You got it all wrong, I got it 
right, and this is the way to do it." The client must 
be shown how to get what he wants with the pro- 
duct. Simply, the sales team has a box full of tools, 
and out of the box, tools are selected to build elec- 
tronic systems. Most companies have integrated 
computers into the work place. In the manufac- 
turing sector they are often running the whole 
show. Today's computer market is quickly gain- 
ing sophistication. Companies are beginning to 
know what they want. And what they want — a 
system which someone can easily use — is what 
the industry is striving to supply. 

In terms of career, the market is moving away 
from programming work to systems analysis. The 
role of a computer analyst is to match the user's 
needs with the capabilities of equipment. Just 
knowing how to program isn't enough. You've got 
to deal with people's concerns and fears. 

Once you have proven yourself, it is easy to find 
work. If you want to move ahead quickly, the best 
route is through smaller companies. But you have 
to put out and deliver — or be fired. It's a fast pac- 
ed industry and if you slow down the pack surges 
ahead. You have to constantly read, talk to others 
in the industry and keep an open mind. 

Concordia was up to date — even ahead of its 
time. I am now applying knowledge I gathered 
five years ago. In other words, what was theory 
and experimental five years ago is practice today. 
I would have liked more emphasis on practical ap- 
plications and on mini- and micro-computers than 
on mainframes and complicated theory. 
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PAUL'S PLACE off Hollywood Boulevard has no alarm clock, so | hump down to Santa Monica and the Motel 
saved where I pay double that for a single and a seven a.m. wake up call. The night clerk, a Japanese man in his thirties, 
gives me the key and points to the second story walkway. 

It is almost midnight and I want all the sleep I can get. I've dreamed for two years of tomorrow's meeting. I lay my jeans 
over a blue vinyl armchair and reach deep into the underwear stash of my pack for a clean pair. The bedside table is just big 
enough for wallet, cigarettes, and my copy of Ross Macdonald's The Galton Case. 





7 HEN THE MONTREAL Star folded late in 1979, the severance pay sent 
me to the islands and then the Mardi Gras. From New Orleans, 48 hours by 
bus on Highway 10, L.A. bound. 

After checking into a West Hollywood motel, I flopped my bus-cramped 
body on my bed and phoned the Santa Barbara operator for Ross Mac- 
donald's number. 

No such listing. There wouldn't be, it was his pen name. Kenneth Millar 
(his real name}? Yes, on the Via Esperanza. 

I dialed the number. When a soft-spoken man answered (servant? 
secretary?), I asked if I might speak with Mr. Millar. 

This is he.'’ 

Startled. Hadn't expected him to be so easy to reach. My prepared speech 
sprouted wings and beat into the mustard sky. I managed to burble out that 
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I'd read every book he'd published and written a detective story myself and | 
wanted very much to meet him if he could just spare the time or if he 
couldn't, then could I send him the story and maybe he'd have some com- 
ments but I'd really rather see him in person so we could talk face to face 
because I'd read every book he'd ever written and really admired his work. 

I'm sorry,’ he said quietly. ''I'm very busy." 

The uncomfortable silence padded my long distance bill. 

There is the writers’ lunch,’ he said finally. ‘Students and writers are 
welcome. It's here in Santa Barbara every two weeks.” 

When is the next one?” 

Two weeks from today.’ 

"T'll rent a car and drive up." 

“It's at El Cielito in La Arcada, near the museum. At noon." 

I jotted El Cielito, La Arcada, nr. mus. in my notebook and thanked him 
again. ''See you in two weeks,’ I added jovially. 





Howard Shrier - ta Barbara. 


_ The famed detective writer Ross Macdonald died this summer at age 67 of 
' Alzheimer's disease, a degenerative brain condition. 

' Howard Shrier (BA Journalism/Creative Writing, 1979) is an avid 
’ reader of detective bat particularly Macdonald's Lew Archer series. 
. Travelling in California in 1980, he decided to look up Macdonald in San- 





Nw I LIE IN the Motel Seven, trying to sleep, but all the things I want to 
ask Ross Macdonald jangle in my head like construction bells. 

I've wanted to meet him since I picked up one of six books my grand- 
parents had saved in 35 years: Macdonald's The Underground Man, the story 
of a man murdered while trying to locate his missing father. Against the 
backdrop of a California brush fire, a detective named Lew Archer scratched 
through a tangle of twisted relationships to uncover a second murder commit- 
ted 15 years earlier. 

This was no vacation mystery. It had characters, prose, and it rang from 
first page to last with the pain of living where and when his people lived. 

Like Dashiell Hammett and Raymond Chandler before him, Macdonald 
was not a mystery writer; he was a serious novelist who wrote about 
murders, and invented a detective to solve them. And while his plots were 
frighteningly complex, they were not the center. People mattered, not 
puzzles. Archer never broke a case by sniffing fragments of a Florentine vase. 
He faced people, made them face themselves, made them suffer for their 
crimes and absorbed much of their pain. 

The more I learned about Macdonald, the more I realized he was 
everywhere in his books. He was Archer, commenting on the world around 
him. And he was many other characters and they were him. He breathed into 
them, bled with them, and the pain of his life had voice when Archer's 
witnesses spoke of their own. 

He was born Kenneth Millar in San Francisco, 1915. When he was three, 
his parents separated and his mother took him to live with relatives on the 
poor side of London, Ont. He was schooled in Kitchener, Winnipeg, and 
Universities of Western Ontario and Toronto. 

To support his wife (novelist Margaret Millar) and a coming child, he wrote 
verse and sketches for Saturday Night. 

All through his long exile, his mother told him he was American, Califor- 
nian. A bedtime fairy tale for a lonely boy. A fellowship at the University of 
Michigan finally brought him home, and he completed a PhD in Literature 
under Auden. After a wartime tour with the U.S. Navy, he returned to 
California to write full time. 

He took the pen name Ross Macdonald and wrote a dozen books in as many 
years. The prose was that of a honed, gifted writer, but the stories were over- 
boiled, peopled with thugs, gamblers and molls. A tough, flip Lew Archer 
was beaten and blackjacked daily. 

The territory had worked for Chandler and Hammett in the 20s and 30s, 
but it clearly wasn't his. ‘I was writing my own books,” he said later, ‘‘but I 
wasn't writing about my own life.” 

His breakthrough came in 1957, when he and Margaret moved near his bir- 
thplace in the Bay area. It proved to be the epicenter of a psychic eruption. 
"My half suppressed Canadian years, my whole childhood and youth, rose 
like a corpse from the bottom of the sea to confront me."' 

He laid Lew Archer aside and began a ''serious'’ novel based on the 
Oedipus legend, about a boy exiled for the sins of his father. Neither of two 
drafts got past the thirteenth page. 

In an essay on crime writing, Macdonald wrote that the literary detective 
was ''a kind of welder's mask that enables us to handle dangerously hot 
material'’. Shelving Archer had been a mistake. With the private investigator 
as narrator/mask, the story burst out over the winter: The Galton Case. It told 
of a young boy raised by relations in a poor area of Ontario, who appeared to 
be the lost son of a murdered man, and heir to a massive fortune. Evaluating 
the boy's claim, Archer notes: 'His voice seemed to have the resonance of his 
own life behind it."’ So, at last, did Ross Macdonald's. 

In the 25 years from The Galton Case to his death this summer, the novels 
grew richer, ever more resonant of his own life. Children were abandoned, 


traumatized, often witness to the murder of a parent; crimes were committed 
to keep older crimes buried; families split under the groaning weight of 
secrets; fathers were stricken by their runaway daughters; the sins of the 
father were visited on the son. 

Throughout his work, people desperately suppress their pasts, and Archer 
digs them up. He is their relentless mirror, and all along the California coast, 
the corpses keep rising from the bottom of the sea. He solves cases with com- 
passion and insight; the blackjacks all but disappear. 

Many post-Galton Case books were national bestsellers (The Underground 
Man, The Goodbye Look, Sleeping Beauty, The Blue Hammer), and hailed by 
critics as modern American tragedies. He has been the subject of a 
Newsweek cover story and of doctoral theses. The New York Times has call- 
ed the Archer books ''the finest series of detective stories ever written by an 
American.'' In a Sunday Times book review, they later dropped the reserva- 
tion and called him, simply, ‘one of the best American novelists now 
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David Rosen 


v 


I have to see Ross Macdonald in Santa Barbara 


in three hours. “Better hurry,” he advises 


ROSEN: 





In just a few hours I will meet him and tell him that I, too, intend to write 
detective fiction that belies the limits of the genre (this doesn't seem self- 
conscious at the time]. He will ask me to stay at Hope Ranch on the Via 
Esperanza as confidant and secretary. Father and son, we will forge his 
works. 





#. WAKE TO SUN streaming through the white chintz curtains. Since when 
does L.A. sun cut L.A. smog by seven? I slam out onto the catwalk in my 
jeans, startling the elderly Japanese man raking the night's dead leaves from 
the parking lot. 

"What time is it?’ I call. 

He leans over his rake to peer into the office window. ‘‘Nine.”’ 


I fly bare-chested down the stairs and sweep past the old man into the of- 


fice. The night clerk's younger brother stares at my red eyes. 
"It's nine o'clock!"' I thunder. 
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He glances back at the clock and agrees. 

What happened to my wake up call?" 

He looks at the empty peg board on the wall. ‘No messages."’ 

IT see that, damn you. I'm supposed to meet Ross Macdonald in Santa Bar- 
bara in three hours.’ 

Better hurry," he advises. 

“It's your fault! I left a message, I paid 14 bucks so I could get woken up at 
seven. 

‘My brother comes in at 11. You ask him." 

I'm asking you! Why didn't I get my call, goddamn you!"’ 

The office door opens. The old man stands there inquiringly. He looks at his 
son and at me and points to the top right drawer of the desk. His son opens it 
slowly to its full length and hands the old man a spool of plastic tape. The 
drawer stays open and the nine a.m. sun beams off a well-kept .45. His hand 
rests on the rim of the drawer. 

I'm willing to consider a refund." 

His hand doesn't move. 

I sum up. Bowing out, I tell them their country fought bravely in the war. 














The Quebec driver in me surges. J'passe a droite, 


j‘passe & gauche, j‘passe au but 


Back in my room, I stuff The Galton Case and both their towels into my 
pack. I debate kicking in the TV screen but he'd hear me in the office and 
drill me right through the catwalk. I settle for dumping the ashtray on the 
white bedspread. 

Rage gets me to the Hollywood Boulevard car rental place by 9:30. With on- 
ly one couple ahead of me, I can still be on the highway by 10. Oh no! A 
honeymoon couple, and the clerk is outlining every bend in the road from 
Yosemite to Disneyland. When the lovers beam out, I all but grab his tie: 
“Anything that moves.” 

When the carcinoma-gray Horizon hits Highway One, I have less than two 
hours to make 94 miles, find the restaurant, park. I change lanes restlessly as 
L.A. sprawls into Oxnard’s industrial parks. Californians drive like they're in 
hot tubs. The Quebec driver in me surges. I stand on the gas and herd mellow 
commuters aside. J'passe a droite. |'passe a gauche. J'passe au but! 

It's only a quarter to twelve when I make out ''Santa Barbara’ on a distant 
sign. Then I can read the small print: ''Next Twelve Exits’. Damn! Gamble 
on the first. I swing into a gas station off the ramp and a mechanic rolls out 
from under a ‘66 Dodge to look at my notebook. El Cielito, La Arcada, nr. 
mus. I haven't looked at it since the day I talked with Macdonald, and I can't 
remember which is the restaurant, which is the street. 

Don't know about the museum, never been,'' the mechanic says. ''But 
that first road right there is El Cielito Drive. Starts right there and goes up the 
canyon, so maybe it's just up there." 

By noon — the lunch is now underway — the houses on El Cielito Drive 
have thinned out to brush jutting from the tangled canyonside. Even Califor- 
nians wouldn't put a museum here. There! On the right! A two-story concrete 
structure... A fire station. How about that? Not a museum, but a fire station. I 
show a fireman the notebook. 

The museum's right in the center of town,’ he says, as though I were 
dense to think otherwise. 

Is there an El Cielito street there?"’ 

Nope." 

There's an El Cielito Restaurant,'’ another firefighter says. ‘Right back of 
the museum, in La Arcada court." 

About 30 men and women are well into their meals at a long banquet table 
in a back room of El Cielito. There are no empty seats and my nerves shrill 
until the waiter adds on a table and sits me at what is now the head. I order a 
double scotch and a cheese omelet. I've been eating the lining of my stomach 
since 9 a.m. 

The man on my right, about 70 with one blue eye gone milky, introduces 
himself as William Campbell Gault. I know the name. Macdonald's The Blue 
Hammer is dedicated to him. An effusive man, he talks ina salty grow] while I 
scan the room of writers. 

The one I want doesn't seem to be here. 

I've seen just one photo of him, on the back cover of a paperback. In that 
photo, he seems more Archer than Macdonald. A snap-brim pulled low 
obscures the right eye; the left looks out at you and knows you, catlike. The 
face is fleshy, solid, Robert Mitchum as Kenneth Millar as Ross Macdonald as 
Lew Archer. 

I'm about to ask Gault about him when I spot him halfway down the left 
side of the table. Is it? Yes... but hardly the man I expected. Balding, silver 
wisps across a high dome. Skin drawn tight around the mouth and cheeks; 
none of the solid comfort of the photo. 

He eats quietly, listening, not talking. A manila envelope and tweed 
deerstalker sit on his lap, as though he wants nothing of himself to show at 
the table. Deerlike, poised to flee. How to approach him? Mr. Millar or Mr. 
Macdonald? Wait. Eat. Calm yourself. After the meal. 

The omelet comes and goes in a blur, followed by most of the rolls from two 
baskets. Gault talks about his career: 60 novels, 300 stories (mystery, boys', 


racing, romance). He has never had real success, but neither has he had to do 
anything but write. 

I listen and keep an eye on Kenneth Millar. Yes, Millar, not Macdonald. | 
prepare: themes, images, characters, why and how they touched me, my 
father left me too, I know how that is, you've never had a son, and as my 
mouth works on a dinner roll and my ear hangs on Gault, I see a movement 
halfway down the table. 

He is pushing away, clutching his envelope and hat, nodding to those near- 
by, turning, leaving the dining room. I back out of my chair, leaving a roll and 
William Campbell Gault's sentence unfinished. I catch Millar by the bar out- 
side the banquet room. 

"Mr. Millar." 

He turns to look at me, cool and neutral. 

I called a couple of weeks ago.” 

Oh, yes." 

"You're not leaving?" 

T have to, I'm sorry." 

I thought we were going to talk today. If you knew what I went through to 
get here today..." 

His look says he really doesn't want to know. ''Why don't you come back 
in two weeks?’ 

It all wells up and out. ‘They didn't wake me and the guy pulled a gun and 
I got the restaurant mixed up with the canyon road..." 

T really do have to go now," he says, apologetic and uncomfortable. 

I can't keep him. I take The Galton Case from my pocket. ''Would you?” 

He smiles at me, at the book which meant so much to him. He takes out a 
pen. ‘'Sorry, it's ...?”" 

I tell him my name, but with one scratch the pen is dry. Neither of us has 
another. I should get one, but I stand there, staring. Millar, holding the hat 
and envelope against him like a shield against my glazed hysteria, walks to 
the bar for a pen. Idiot! Get him a pen! But he is coming back, and he writes 
in the book with the nub of a pencil from the bar. We stand there. I want to 
apologize for making him go for it, for keeping him, for anything for which 
he'll forgive me. 

Thanks," is all I mumble. 

“Come again in two weeks,"’ he says kindly. ‘Maybe there'll be more 
time."’ He turns and angles his tall frame between two chairs and is gone. 


I RETURNED two weeks later, but he didn't attend the lunch, and then I left 
Southern California. I never saw or spoke to him again. I wrote to the Via 
Esperanza, detailing the adventures of the day, but received no reply. 

I did become friends with William Campbell Gault. After Millar left El 
Cielito, we talked on and I followed Gault home in the gray Horizon. I had a 
book on Chandler he'd been looking for, and in return he gave me hardcover 
editions of three of his novels and a paperback of Don't Cry for Me,1952's 
Edgar winner for Best First Mystery Novel. 

We spent the afternoon talking of Millar, Chandler, writing, Canada, 
newspapers, unions, anything his quick mind lit on. Delightful, everything 
I'd dreamed of: the young writer and the old lion, the careful passing of 
secrets. But Gault wasn't Millar; my fantasy was rooted. 

A fantasy — confidant, secretary, pseudo-son — that would never graft onto 
the serious man named Millar who hid behind Macdonald who hid behind 
Lew Archer. 

I came away with what I'd already had: a love for his talent and his books. 
That, and a memento on the title page of The Galton Case where, beneath the 
false start of the pen, is written: ''To Howard, with good wishes and regrets, 
Ken Millar (Ross Macdonald)."' 
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All About Beer 


O'KEEFE'S GROWING, BUT IN A 
SHRINKING MARKET, SAYS GRAD 


by Christy McCormick 


came to mind when the waitress arrived. 

Impulsively, | said: ''O'Keefe please.'' She 
looked at me oddly, as though the brand wasn't 
requested much, but she whisked off to get a bot- 
tle at the far end of the cooler. 

It looked strange — almost like a Dow. Was it 
flat, or was that my imagination? It didn't look 
right. It didn't feel right. Not like a Molson or ‘50’. 

My reaction was quite natural, the O'Keefe pr 
man told me before my interview with Prévost, 
who was made president of O'Keefe last March. 
As a west end English Montrealer, I wasn't sup- 


T HOUGHTS OF SEEING Ed Prévost (L. BA '62} 


Ed Prévost: Takes O'Keefe to the top 





posed to be drinking O'Keefe Ale. Carlsberg or 
Carlsberg Light, sure, but O'Keefe Ale is mainly 
for the east end and the countryside. And whether 
I knew it or not, it was Quebec's leading brand. 

Prévost arrived, dressed in a muted grey plaid 
suit. The tie and pocket handkerchief were Loyola 
maroon. He spoke briefly to an employee in the 
hall outside his office. The hall was adorned with 
paintings, one a Ras 

He sat me down and ordered his curriculum vitae 
and coffee.-He began brightly: ‘My parents said: 
‘Learn d'inglish,’ and I was sent to Loyola boar- 
ding school.'' (He's also a ‘boy from Baie Com- 
eau’, but he doesn't favor Brian Mulroney.) 

Prévost said he never expected to get into the 
beer business, but for some reason the subject has 
dogged him much of his working life. He left 
Loyola with vague thoughts of becoming a history 
professor. When he went home to Quebec City, 
where his family had relocated, he worked the 
summer in a hotel. He was such a star the owner 
offered to send him to Lausanne to learn the hotel 
trade top to bottom. But a family caucus produced 
another idea. He would go to the University of 
Western Ontario and study for an MBA. 


First ‘50’, then Molson 

The first appearance of beer in Prévost's work- 
ing life was at Western. He was planning on a 
management consulting career, but an essay for a 
marketing course changed all that. ‘It was about 
Labatt and how they had shrewdly positioned 
themselves in the Quebec market — in a way that 
the other breweries didn't even grasp or unders- 
tand. Through the use of colloquialisms, they had 
restored a pride in Quebec folklore and had done 
it extremely well.’ 

Another student read his essay. That student 
was the brother of the J.Walter Thompson chief in 
Montreal and the essay was passed on to him. 
The guy's brother telexed me and asked me to 
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come to Montreal to see him. | did and before I 
left, a deal was made and I was in the advertising 
business. It was just a fluke." 

He was there two years, as the executive on the: 
Kraft account. ‘Then I received an offer that | 
couldn't refuse. Thompson wanted me to stay, but 
there was nothing they could do for me.” 

The move was to Cockfield Brown, the ad agen- 
cy that went under this year. Cockfield, in its hal- 
cyon days, had the Molson account and Prévost 
re-established his relationship with beer. ''It 
wasn't just the money. I was working on the Kraft 
account and there was a lot of English. And 
Thompson was an American English-speaking 
agency. At Cockfield, despite its English image, | 
saw the opportunity to work again in my native 
language because of the Molson account.'’ Three 
years later he was still pushing Molson at 
Cockfield when an odd thing happened. While 
buying media time in Quebec City, trying to buy 
an inexpensive campaign for Molson, he was 
dickering with a local radio station, cjRP, and was 
offered and accepted the job of general manager. 
Part of the deal would benefit his client. He 
thought he could build up the station, the seventh 
in a seven-station market, and at the same time 
buy Molson a dirt cheap media campaign. 

The station had just been purchased by Mutual 
Broadcasting, which was anxious to turn it 
around. "It was a nothing station. It was a 


building with an antenna. Its programming suited 


the tastes of the old owner and the only listeners it 
had were the relatives of the station personnel."’ 

Prévost said he would turn it around and he did. 
We quadrupled the ratings and quintupled the 
earnings, he said with pride. It was a difficult and 
careful business. ‘You don't do it overnight. You 
work at it carefully. We managed to orchestrate 
the thing so there were no false chords. Everyone 
knows what you are doing and you don't pit peo- 
ple against each other. We looked at what the 
other stations were doing, but mostly we looked at 
what the community expects of a radio station.'' 

It was onward and upward in the broadcasting 
field until he eventually became president of 
Civitas Corporation, which owns 10 radio stations 
in Quebec, including Montreal's big money spin- 
ner, CjMS. But the relationship ended stormily in 
1982, after which he spent a nervous year on the 


-beach. 





Our beer is as natural as any. Besides, 
Britain's ‘real ale’ is terribly fattening 
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Miller's so hot it doesn't have time to rest in the 
warehouse. As soon as it's bottled, it's on the truck and 
rushed to a thirsty Canada 


Then O'Keefe and Miller Time 

Now it's O'Keefe and beer again. He couldn't 
have taken over the ship in better weather. Miller 
High Life, after three years of intense negotiations 
with the American brewery, arrived in Canada 
during one of the hottest summers in memory. 
The Miller blast off has now rocketed Carling 
O'Keefe, the parent company of which Prévost is 
senior vice president, to the top of the pops in the 
industry, edging out Molson and Labatt. 
Breweries in Ontario and Quebec have been 
working 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
Miller doesn't even sit in the warehouse. From 
brewery to truck and straight to the licensee 
where a thirsty Canada still yearns for Miller 
time. 

But Prévost doesn't sound as pleased as one 
would expect him to be. “I think there are a 
number of factors to explain this,’ he said 
cautiously. "I don't think anyone in the beer 
business will console themselves with a tem- 
porary gain in market share. Miller came up dur- 
ing very hot weather and that helped a great deal. 
Summer is the big season." 

In fact, Prévost is gloomy about the overall beer 
drinking scene. Beer consumption has been in 
decline since 1976 and the breweries are in a 
vicious war for a larger share of a smaller market, 
that will probably shrink even more in years to 
come. There are many factors. Wine consumption 
has shot up. Gone are the days when it was only 
available in the liquor commissions. Now wine is 
available in 18,000 outlets in Quebec alone. 

Then there is the sad fact that the baby boom's 
influence on the beer market is over. Big beer 
drinkers are young and the baby boomers are 
nearing 40 and worried about waistlines, more in- 
clined to haunt jogging tracks than pubs. 
Women's lib didn't produce substantially more 
liberated women drinkers either. And even in ale- 
loving Quebec, the marked increase in lighter 
beers has a worrying significance. Lighter beers 
indicate lighter drinking and abstemious 
behavior. 

There's not a great difference in beers, other 
than the basic division of the heavier ales, favored 
in Quebec, and the lighter lagers, favored in the 
rest of the country. Stout, or porter, counts for lit- 
tle and tends to be regarded as an old man’s drink. 
Master brewers, in charge of each brand, change 
the hue of each beer, but talking to the O'Keefe 
men, the emphasis is not on the content of the bot- 
tle so much as on the label, and how that label is 
perceived by the market. It doesn't seem much 
different from the way motorists look at various 
brands of gasoline. O'Keefe, for instance, was first 
introduced as a light beer and when that didn't 
work, it was re-introduced as an ale. 


Bring up the real ale movement in Britain, 
which has done to beer in England what the 
health food movement has done to brown bread 
sales in Canada, and the brewer will become im- 
patient, saying that his beer is as natural as any. 
What's more, he says, the real ale of Britain is ter- 
ribly fattening. Or try to question the brewer 
about introducing Guinness here as an Irish stout, 
when its relationship to the real thing is, some 
drinkers claim, largely limited to colour. Or hav- 
ing Carling Black Label in England where it 
doesn't seem much different from the local 
Watney's Red Barrel. When he's asked about this, 
the brewer explains that the local rules governing 
alcohol content make it next to impossible to 
make beer exactly the same from one country to 
another. Do local brewers attempt to approximate 
the taste of the original brew? They try, but with 
the difference in our water and other ingredients, 
plus the problem of complying with local brewing 
regulations, the answer is that it's hard to. 


Labels Have Life of Their Own 

So it's largely the marketing of labels. When 
Red Cap became old hat in Canada, Carling 
O'Keefe sold it to a brewer in South Africa, where 
the Canadian label covers a bottle of South 
African beer. And much the same happens to 
labels here. Montrealers were a little taken aback 
not long ago when legal action was taken against 
Budweiser for billing itself ''the king of beers’. 
This was thought to damage the standing of 
Kingsbeer, which has been off the Montreal 
shelves for more than a decade. But in Ontario, 
Kingsbeer carries on. It's the same with Black 
Horse, once a strong second line beer in Montreal. 
Today Black Horse rides the high country of New- 
foundland. It's the number two brand behind the 
local brew, Dominion Ale. 

Beer labels have an approximate life cycle of 12 
years. They go up, peak and go down. According 
to the PR man, once a beer slides, that’s it. They 
may be able to arrest its descent for awhile, but 
descend it does, never to rise again in a particular 
market. It's a sobering thought that Molson is on a 
downtrend and if it goes the way of all labels, it 
too will disappear forever. 

Special bottles, like the Miller one, have their 
own ups and downs. One of the reasons Miller 
took three years to hit the Canadian market was 
the endless dickering over the bottle. The 
American brewer was keen on retaining the clear 
bottle that made Miller's name in the U.S. But 
Canadians don't like clear bottled beer and Carl- 
ing O'Keefe resisted American pressure. 

Market research settled it and the Americans 
were convinced, and Miller was bottled in brown. 
Special bottles are loved by the marketing men, 


but they cause trouble on stream. In the average 
two-year life span of a beer bottle, it serves all the 
breweries. 

When Heidelberg made its appearance in a 
distinctive bottle, it caused a furor in the industry 
and the Heidelberg people had to withdraw it 
because it was getting into everyone's production 
line, causing no end of short tempers in the trade. 
But the new Miller bottle is taller, so it doesn't fit 
in the standard stubby bottle case. That means 
that the Miller bottles must be returned in the 
Miller case. 

This may annoy retailers, but it does keep the 
dander down in the central breweries. And once 
the noise and bluster over Miller passes and the 
brand peaks, it may well return to the stubby bot- 
tle in its waning years. But the bottle, according to 
Prévost, has been a factor in attracting new 
women beer drinkers, so much in fact that the 
brand has taken the lead in this very important 
and one of the few hopeful aspects of the overall 
beer drinking scene. 

Despite all the gloom and doom in the industry 
as a whole, the profit picture is astonishingly 
good. Carling O'Keefe earnings jumped from 
$19.7 million in 1981 to a near doubling at $38 
million in '83. And that had nothing to do with the 
Miller triumph, because those figures hadn't been 
counted in. 

It was hard to locate a reason for it in the annual 
report itself. The PR man tried his best, ascribing 
this astronomical good fortune to greater efficien- 
cy and an increase in market share. So Prévost 
was pressed. After running through the efficiency 
and market share factors again, he did concede 
that some of it had to do with price increases — 
three in the last year in some provinces. It seems 
the tax man can be blamed for only so much in 
these matters. 

Prévost said what consumers already know — 
that Carling O'Keefe is hardly alone in its depar- 
ture from the spirit of '’six and five'’ — but the 
figures still serve to cheer the breweries in the 
midst of their demographic blues. 

And, just when it was thought the taxman might 
be something of a good sport, the late news is that 
Quebec's revenue department wants another 40 
cents on a case of beer. Brewers, of course, look 
nervously on price increases. They didn't, for ex- 
ample, look favourably on moves by Quebec's 
tavern keepers to raise prices earlier this year. 

Prévost is fond of the O'Keefe refrain, ‘'If 
you've got the time, we've got the beer." In a 
shrinking market, it would hardly please him to 
have to change that to ‘'If you've got the money, 
we've got the beer.” 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


REPORTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Effective next issue, the notes section will be 
published in a new format; graduates of '77 onward 
will be designated as members of Concordia classes, 
graduates before '77 as members of either Loyola or 
Sir George Williams graduating classes. It is felt that 
the new arrangement both respects campus loyalties 
of earlier graduates and recognizes the emergence of a 
Concordia alumni identity. 


Loyola 


‘53 

DR. VINCENT R. PATERAS, BA‘53, Assistant 
Professor at Northwestern University Medical 
School and Director of Dialysis Facilities at 
Evanston Hospital in Wilmette, Illinois, has been 
named to the staff of Northwestern Hospital in 
Chicago and consultant to the Bethesda Hospital. 


'54 

BASIL JOHNSTON, BA'S4, is on staff in the 
Ethnology Department of the Royal Ontario 
Museum. Mr. Johnston, who attended the 
residential school for Indian students in Spanish, 
Ontario and won a scholarship to study at 
Loyola College, has written seven books. Among 
them is Ojibway Ceremonies which explains Ojib- 
way rituals. It was recently reviewed in the 
Toronto Sunday Star. 


'58 

REV. PETER B. MONTY, S.J., BA'S8, has work- 
ed for the past twelve years as Ontario Catholic 

Chaplain for the deaf. He is located in Guelph. 


‘60 

DR. VICTOR J. MIMEAULT, BSc'60, is the 
Manager of Ampacet Corp, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
Following his undergraduate studies at Loyola 
he went on to Iowa State University where he 
obtained his PhD in Chemistry in 1965. 


'62 

MICHAEL F. MILNE, BSc'62, has recently been 
promoted to Manager of Natural Gas Marketing 
for Canadian Worldwide Energy Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta. 


'67 
PETER HENRICO, BCom'67, has been ap- 


pointed Director of Marketing and Sales for CP 
Ships. He continues to be based in Montreal. 


'68 
DANIEL M. HEFFERNAN, BA'68, MBA'70, is a 
real estate acquisitions specialist who has joined 


Winfield Companies in San Francisco. Mr. Hef- 
fernan was a general partner in a number of R 
& D developments and Vice-President of Ac- 
quisitions at Fox & Carskadon Financial 
Corporation. 


'70 

WILLIAM P. CODY, BA'70, has been named 
Director, Legal Claim Division, Travelers 
Canada. Following his degree at Loyola, Mr. 
Cody went on to the University of Ottawa from 
where he obtained a law degree. Prior to joining 
Travelers Canada, he was in private practice. 
PATRICK E. KIERANS, BEng'70, MEng'72, is 
practicing law for the firm of Kierans & Guay. 
Mr. Kierans is also teaching his specialty, patent 
and trade mark law, in the Faculty of Law at 
McGill University. 
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Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 (Tel. 879-5897] 





fr 

CLAUDE R. BEAUDRY, BSc'71, has been nam- 
ed Superintendant of Customer Services for PPG 
Canada Industries located in Beauharnois, 
Quebec. 

JIM POWER, BCom’71, is a Senior Manager for 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., Calgary, 
Alberta. Mr. Power has worked for the same 
company in Montreal, Edmonton and Well- 
ington, New Zealand. 


'74 

LAURIE M. BRODRICK, BA'74, has been 
recently transferred from Toronto to Montreal 
by the Royal Bank of Canada and is now Assis- 
tant Manager of the Quebec International 
Centre. 

ANTONIO DICIOCCO, BA'74, the youngest 
Mayor in the Montreal Urban Community, has 
been awarded the honorary title of Prominent 
Montrealer of The Future in the ‘New Mon- 
trealer’’ category. A practicing lawyer until 
1981, he was elected Mayor of the suburb of St. 
Léonard in that year. In addition, he has been 
President of a prominent school commission, ac- 
tively involved in several other community 
organizations, while still finding the time to pro- 
vide leadership for many committees of the 
Montreal Urban Community. 

PIERRE A. VIDAL, BA'74, has been promoted 
from Director, Corporate Identity for Via Rail to 
Regional Manager, Public Affairs for Via Atlan- 


Shadow Cabinet: Concordia’s alumni presidents gather with Opposition Leader Brian Mulroney at a 
special dinner November 2, honouring him on his retiring from the University’s Board of Governors. Left to 
right: Peter Shea, BA’69, president, Loyola Alumni Association, Gary Richards, BA'70, the new executive 
director of the Concordia Alumni Association, Brian Mulroney, Des McLaughlin, MBA‘76, president, 
Concordia Alumni Association and Stephen Huza, BA'73, president, Sir George Williams Alumni 
Association. The Concordia Alumni Board, formed in 1982, has 10 representatives on it from each of 
Concordia's founding institutions — and 10 representatives from the post-merger era. 
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Association Board are, from left to right, Brian Marcil, C’71; Richard Stock, A'70; Ron Laughlin, C'75 and 
J. Roy Firth, C’'75. Mr. Howlett, vice chairman of the alumni division for the capital campaign, used this 
occasion to talk about his plans for the alumni part of the drive and to enlist Board support. 


tic in Moncton, New Brunswick. 


TS 

MARK GOETTEL, BSc'75, is living in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. In 1977 Mr. Goettel obtained a 
MSc at the University of Ottawa. From 1978 to 
1980 he was in Fiji doing mosquito research 
under the auspices of a CIDA Award and con- 
tinued on as a volunteer in 1981. Mr. Goettel is 
presently a PRD Candidate at the University of 
Alberta. 


GERARD GUAY, BCom’75, a practicing lawyer 
since 1980, has been nominated for a three- 
month term as ''secrétaire général’’ of l'Associa- 
tion canadienne-francaise de |'Ontario’’. 
KAREN TOOHEY, BSc'75, is presently a 
Research Technologist in the Department of 
Genetics at the University of Alberta. Following 
her MSc in Entomology at McGill in 1978, she 
spent two years in Fiji carrying out mosquito 
research under a CIDA Award. She continued 
for another year as a U.N. volunteer. 


'76 

RENE CASTONGUAY, BA'76, is presently 
working as an Account Executive for CFQR-FM 
in Montreal. 

RICHARD ZIENOWICZ, BSc'76, received a 
M.D. from Brown University School of Medicine 
in Providence, Rhode Island. He is presently ser- 


ving a residency in surgery at the University of 
Massachusetts affiliated Berkshire Medical 
Center. 


‘77 

LT. JEFF GIBSON, BCom ‘77, is a Pilot in the 
Canadian Armed Forces, based at CFB, 
Edmonton. 

DARLA ANNE (CUNNINGHAM) MACKAY, 
Bsc'77, works in the Haematology Department 
at Metropolitan Clinical Labs in Coquitlam, 
British Columbia. 

MARIANA SERRANO, BA’'77, is married to 
John Antoniades, BSc'78. She recently gave birth 
to their first child, John Michael. Ms. Serrano is 
a Claims Examiner for Ideal Mutual Insurance 
Co., Manhattan, N.Y. 


'78 

JOHN ANTONIADES, BSc'78, is a Cardiac 
Technician at Kingsbrook Jewish Medical Center 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


'79 

RICK CLEVELAND, BA'‘79, recently completed 
his bar admission exams and is now articling 
with the Vancouver law firm of Warner and 
Thompson. 

BRIGITTE DEROME, BA'79, is Director of 
Public Relations for Hétel Regence Hyatt in 
Montreal. 
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'80 

COLLEEN McCANN, BCom’‘80, is an articling 
CA student with the Toronto accounting firm of 
Deloitte, Haskins and Sells. 

MARY H. RIOUX, BA'80, is a Marketing 
Statistics Supervisor for Reader's Digest. Prior to 
that she was a Financial Management Trainee 
for Canadian General Electric. 

JOANNE DENIS-ROZESTRATEN, BA’80, proud- 
ly announces that she and husband Richard 
have altered the demography of the NWT with 
the arrival of daughter Katie Robyn, born on 
May 30, 1983. 


Sir George Williams 


‘42 

FRED KERNER, BA'42, who was President of 
the New York Chapter of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in the early ‘60's and President of the 
Association from 1971 to 1973, has retired as 
Editorial Vice-President for Harlequin Enter- 
prises. Mr. Kerner will continue as Senior Con- 
sulting Editor for the company. Mr. Kerner has 
had a long career in the newspaper business in 
Canada and the United States and entered book 
publishing in 1957. He has played an active role 
on the writing scene in Canada and was award- 
ed the Air Canada Prize and the Queen's Silver 
Jubilee Medal for his contributions and services. 
Aside from writing for magazines and con- 
tributing to several encyclopedias, Mr. Kerner 
has written and jointly written more than a 
dozen books. 


‘43 

GEORGE N. BARKER, BA'43, works as a pro- 
fessional fundraiser with Community Relations 
Consultants. Recently, Mr. Barker was awarded 
the CFRE (Certified Fund Raising Executive} 
degree by the National Society of Fund Raising 
Executives in Washington, D.C. 


‘48 

LAMBERT MAYER, BCom'48, recently joined 
Quebec Government House in New York as 
Director of Communications. 


‘51 

GORDON McFARLANE, BA'S1, retired recently 
from Algonquin College where he had been 
Chairman of the Recreation Studies Department 
and later Director of the Community Programs 
Division. Mr. McFarlane was Athletic Director 
of Sir George and he coached the Georgian 
Basketball Team to the Eastern Canada Basket- 
ball Finals in 1951. 


‘aa 
R.J. FITZGERALD, BCom'55, was recently ap- 





pointed as General Manager, Quebec, for Mac- 
Millan Bathurst Inc. Mr. Fitzgerald has held 
various managerial positions at the Bathurst 
Company since 1955. 


‘58 
KEN CRAIG, BA'58, has completed his 20th 
year as a Professor of Psychology at U.B.C. 


‘60 

SALLY ANN ENDLEMAN, BA‘60, has been a 
studio potter since graduation and recently 
opened a gallery of contemporary fine crafts in 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


62 

COMMANDER ROLAND BURTON, BSc'62, has 
been appointed Commander of H.M.C.S. Ot- 
tawa, with home port in Halifax. 


‘64 

J.W. (JACK) FRASER, BSc'64, is Vice-President 
of Marketing for TransCanada Telephone 
System. Mr. Fraser has extensive management 
experience at Bell Canada. 

B. VINCENT KELLY, BCom'64, has recently 
been appointed Executive Vice-President of the 
World Corporate Banking Division of The Royal 
Bank in Toronto. 

RICHARD D. PATERSON, BCom'64, is a CA 
who was recently appointed as Senior Vice- 
President and Chief Financial Officer for 
Genstar Corp. 

BRIAN ROBINSON, BA'64, has been elected 
Mayor of Coquitlam, B.C. 


'66 

MARK M. DOMANSKI, BCom’66, is a CA who 
has been appointed Manager of Taxation for 
C.L.L. Inc., its subsidiaries and affiliates, 
throughout Canada and the United States. 


'68 

ALLEN E. NUTIK, BA'68, is President of Dial 
Security Systems and Vice-President of Canadian 
Alarms Security Association. 

JAMES J. RICE, BA'68, is on faculty of the 
School of Social Work at McMaster University 
in Hamilton, Ontario. Approximately ten years 
ago, Mr. Rice earned a PhD in Economics and 
Social Policy from the University of Essex. 


‘70 

DENIS BERUBE, BCom'70, has been an accoun- 
tant at Brandon University since March 1977. 
Prior to that he traveled extensively around.the 
world. 


"1 

ROBERT N. BAUGNIET, BA'71, is a native of 
London, England, who joined Berger & 
Associates Inc., in 1964 and has been recently 


elected as President of that company in Toronto. 
Mr. Baugniet, who also holds a commission in 
the Naval Reserve as a Captain, presently com- 
mands H.M.C.S. York, Toronto's Naval Reserve 
Division. 

JAMES E. WALKER, BA'71, has been appointed 
Vice-President, Personnel for Diversey Corp., 
with World Headquarters in Mississauga, 
Ontario. 


‘tz 

HENRY A. GORDON, BSc'76, MEng'78, joined 
Forest City-Dillion in California as Senior 
Development Representative after leaving 
Cabot, Cabot and Forber as Project Manager. 
Mr. Gordon has developed and constructed over 
900,000 square feet of commercial real estate in 


'74 

GARY FABIAN, BA'74, a Group Manager for 
A.C. Nielsen in Montreal since 1981, has been 
assigned the added duties of Co-Manager of that 
firm's Montreal Service Center. 

TIM ROSS, BA‘74, obtained a Masters in Library 


Science from Wayne State University in Detroit 
in 1982 and is now a Map Archivist for the 
Manitoba Department of Cultural Affairs and 
Historical Resources. 


713 

JAN HOWARD, MA'75, MFA'76, is senior Lect- 
urer, Head Division of External Studies, City Art 
Institute, Sydney College of Advanced Educa- 
tion, Australia. 


'76 

WAYNE NORMAN METHVEN, BSc'76, is a 
chemist for Hoffmann-LaRoche Ltd; Brampton, 
Ontario. 

ROBERT J. NORMAND, MBA'76, has been 
named Vice-President and District Executive for 
the Bank of Montreal. 


'78 

DONALD THOMAS, BA'78, is Assistant Com- 
mission Supervisor of the Law Department at 
Canadian Pacific in Montreal. 


‘79 
KILBY A. DEWITT, PL'79 (Community Politics 
and The Law}, received a PhD in June from 


Hall of Fame: On September 30, five Loyola graduates were inducted into the university's Hall of Fame, in 
recognition of their distinguished varsity records. Pictured below, from left to right, are Paul Levesque, BA 
57, Larry Carriere, BCom ‘72, Diane Quart, BSc'74, D'Arcy Colson Jr., representing D‘Arcy Sr., BA’30, 
and Brian Marcil, BCom'71. 


> 
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Golf Digest: October 12, nearly 200 alumni and friends converged on the Royal Montreal for the annual golf 
tournament and dinner, amidst speeches and draws. Top, Larry Carriére, BCom'72, offers a few words from 
the head table; left, Concordia chancellor W. Earle McLaughlin; bottom photo, tournament co-chairman L. 
Ian MacDonald, BA '69, left, tenders raffle bucket to CFCF vice president Jack Curran. 


McGill University, graduating with Dean's 
Honours. Ms. DeWitt worked at McGill in the 
department of Administration and Policy Studies 
on a thesis concerning innovative supervision. 


'80 

NOEL JOHN GREAVES, BSc'80, is a Quality 
Control Manager for Westwood Phar- 
maceuticals, a Division of Bristol Myers Canada. 
He began his career as an Analytical Chemist 
for that company. 

CHRISTINE LAPORTE, BA'80, wrote her first 
fairy tale entitled, The Northern Isle of Dreams 
which was published in the fall of 1982 by 
Three Trees Press of Toronto. 


‘81 

BENOIT GINGRAS, BCom'81, has left his job 
with General Motors in Oshawa and now works 
for the Fidelity Insurance Co., Montreal. 
JAMES SMITH, MA‘81, has been appointed as a 
member of The Underwich Editing Editorial 
Collective in Toronto. He continues to have his 


poetry published in a variety of publications in- 
cluding: Toronto Life, West Coast Review and 
Rampike. 


Concordia 


'76 

ANN ROCHEFORT, BA'‘76, leaves Concordia 
University after 17 years service, the last part of 
which was as secretary to the Dean of Ad- 
ministration & Commerce, to take up residence 
in Montpellier, France. She plans to continue 
her graduate work at l'Université de Mont- 
pellier. She also reports that her husband, Dr. 
Guy Rochefort, a part-time teacher at Loyola for 
over 15 years, will be joining Sanofi, a phar- 
maceutical company. 


'78 

PAUL ROCHEFORT, BSc'78, is presently com- 
pleting his Doctorate in Laser Physics at the 
University of Western Ontario. 

DANIEL ZABLUDOWSKI, BA'78, recently 
received his LLM and is now working for 
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Goldberg, Young and Borkson, an American law 
firm. 


‘80 

EDDIE BUCHANAN, BA'80, joined the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Fellowship of Evangelical 
Baptist Churches in Canada in February and 
plans to go to Japan to serve as a missionary in 
January 1984. 

CYNTHIA M. CROWE, BA'80, was awarded the 
degree of Juris Doctor in May by the Vermont 
Law School in South Royalton, Vermont. Ms. 
Crowe has accepted a position with the law firm 
of Chamberlain, Hrdlicka, White, Johnson and 
Williams of Houston, Texas. 

PAT MURPHY, BA’S80, is a '’metro musician" 
who plays the saxophone and clarinet. He 
recently formed a band called the Dixie Brew, 
composed of six members. 


‘81 

ANGELA GAWEL, BFA'81, designed a logo 
which was selected in June as the permanent 
logo of the Canadian Association of College and 
University Student Services. 

ENNIO VALENTE, BEng’81, is an Assistant 
Technical Supervisor for Ontario Hydro in 
Toronto. 


'82 

JOHN R. SLISKOVIC, BCom’82, class valedic- 
torian and winner of the Ross Medal for Ac- 
countancy presented to the most outstanding 
sraduating student in Accounting, recently ac- 
cepted a position with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Co., in Toronto. 

]. CRAIG STIRLING, MA'82, is a PhD candidate 
in the History of Art program at Edinburgh 
University. His MA thesis, entitled The St-Hilaire 
Church Interior Decorations (1886-1900) of Ozias 
Leduc will be published in November as an 
outstanding dissertation in Canadian Art History 
in the Series, Civilisation du Québec by the 
Ministére des affaires culturelle du Québec. It 
will be exhibited at the Salon des Livres in 
November in Montreal's Place Bonaventure. 


ConcorDIA University MAGAZINE— 
DON'T CHANGE HOMES WITHOUT IT. 
Please remember to send notice of your new 
address, along with your old address label, to— 
Sharron Reynolds 
Concordia University Alumni 
Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
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Any news? 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? Or a story suggestion? If you 
have, please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is— 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue. 
Pepe ee ee se Cer nae, 


Address 
Family developments 


Graduates you've come across and their whereabouts 


Present occupation and recent work history 


Would you like to be involved in alumni work in your region? 


Change of address (Please also attach current address label) 








